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1,143,488 Sheep 


were received at the 


DENVER 


STOCKYARDS 
the first half of 1932. 


Of this number 











1,059,252 
have been sold. 


The million mark in receipts of sheep at Denver was 
reached June 2nd this year, while in 1931 this figure 
was not reached until! September 4th. 


By Marketing Your Lambs at Denver You 


SAV E! 


You Save Shrink, 
You Save Freight, 
You Save Feed, 


and You Save Time 
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How supply and demand 


control the meat packers 


THE meat packing business is com- 
pletely responsive to conditions of 
supply and demand. 

Those who handle livestock and 
meat do not control conditions; they 
are controlled by conditions. Opera- 
tions in the year 1931 furnish a 
clear example: 

Supplies of meat animals in- 
creased as compared with the previ- 
ous year and livestock dropped to 
the lowest levels that have been 
obtained in a generation. 

Retail buying power fell off 
equally as much—possibly more— 
and dressed meat prices also dropped 
to the lowest levels in a generation. 

Losses were the rule in the pack- 
ing industry. 


If the meat packers could have 


controlled selling prices they could 


have made money in 1931. 


If the packers could have con- 
trolled livestock prices they could 
have made money in 1931. 

If the packers could have con- 
trolled volume they could have 


reduced their losses in 1931. 


Inability to control livestock 
prices, or wholesale prices, or 
volume, made. it necessary for the 
packers to do business at a loss. 
Nevertheless they furnished farmers 
with daily cash markets for meat 
animals; and retailers with a con- 
stant and abundant supply of fresh, 


wholesome meat of high quality. 


TF h her 


President 


ARMOUR 48D COMPANY. U. S. A. 


ListEN TO the Armour Hour every Friday night over 36 stations 





associated with the N. B.C. Central Standard Time, 7.30 P.M.-8 P.M. 
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Marketing Western Wools 
Since 1921 We Are 


Well Equipped to Handle the Sheep Trade at 
PACIFIC COOPERATIVE Four Large Public Markets 


—— Tagg Bros. & Rosenbaum 


PORTLAND, OREGON UNION STOCK ania OMAHA 


Oregon - Washington - Idaho “Coley” Wilkerson - - - Sheep Salesman 
: A x! Bill Randall - . - - - Sheep Salesman 
California Nevada W. B. Tagg . - - Manager 


ae ROSENBAUM BROS. & CO. 
HOME COMFORT CAMP UNION STOCK YARDS STOCK YARDS 
mado Eeaak” Cnn. Chicago, Ill. AND Sioux City, Iowa 
Jas. McCauley, Sheep Salesman Frank Randall, Sheep Salesman 
Jack King, Sheep Salesman H. M. Schloeman, Manager 


DRINKARD & EMMERT CO. 


DENVER STOCK YARDS, Denver, Colo. 
W. H. Hilbert, Sheep Salesman J. J. Drinkard, Manager 


Buy Direct [iditaan NP; 
ee ee gee US 


Shipped knocked catalog. Cotte, Hos & Sheen. Attached in one cperation with the 


downseny to ot w. Built By THE WESTERN, SADDLE SALT LAKE STAMP CO. 


aay See. imotoment Co. 1651 Larimer St. Denver, Cole. 65 West Broadway Salt Lake City, Utah 
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The Center 
NATION WIDE DEMAND for 


SHEEP and LAMBS 


SSSSSSSSSSSSSsssssessssssss 


Fast Train Service—In and Out— 
From All Sections—To All Sec- 
tions—Makes It Your Natural 


| — Bet — 
| KANSAS CITY 


Marketing Point and the Every Convenience 


East’s Buying Point. Best Service 
Nation Wide Demand 
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The NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES—Payment of dues in the National Wool Growers Association includes a year’s subscription to the National Wool Grower. 
and subscriptions are received along with state association dues by the secretaries shown below in the following states: Arizona,. California, Colorado, 
Oregon, Utah, and Washington. To nonmembers in the United States and Canada, $1.50 per year; foreign, $2.00 per year. 


Idaho, Montana, New Mexico, 


Official Organ of the 
NATIONAL WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION 
and the 


NATIONAL WOOL MARKETING CORPORATION 


Published Monthly at 509 McCornick Building, Salt Lake City, Utah, by the National Wool Growers Association Co., Inc. 


F. R. Marshall, Editor 


Irene Young, Assistant Editor 


Entered as Second Class Matter, January, 1913, at the Post Office at Salt Lake City, Utah, under the Act of March 3, 1879. 
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Quality Rams at Greatly 
Reduced Prices 


defective rams free of charge. 





HAMPSHIRES 


Hampshire-Suffolk Crossbreds 

Romney-Rambouillet Crossbreds 
CAR LOAD ORDERS ESPECIALLY SOLICITED 

We have the above in two-year-olds, yearlings and February lambs. 


Believing the sheepman should, in conforming with reduced overhead, own his rams at low prices, we 
are making a most liberal reduction under former prices for early orders. 

Our rams are range raised, big heavy boned, husky fellows—the right kind for range breeding. 

Write us how many you will require so that we may make an early selection for you. Will replace any 


ALSO STUD RAMS IN HAMPSHIRES AND ROMNEYS 
COFFIN SHEEP COMPANY 


YAKIMA, WASHINGTON 


ROMNEYS 


























Old Elk Farm 
RAMBOUILLETS 


— Smooth-bodied Sheep, Shearing 
a © Light-shrinking 


EE, . 
For Sale 


Priced with the times 
For Further Information Address 


B. D. RESER 


Walla Walla, Wash. 








ROMNEYS 


A breed of world-wide reputation for the 
improvement of range sheep. 


SOUTHDOWNS 


The ideal mutton breed. Less treuble lamb- 
ing, a more uniform lamb crop with 
fewer cut-backs. 


HAMPSHIRES 
Big, rugged, active rams that will give excel- 
lent service under any conditions. 


BROWNELL RANCH 


E. E. Brownell, 674 Mills Bidg., San Franeiseo 
W. R. Hosselkus - - - Woodland, Calif. 











HAMPSHIRE RAMS 


I run a flock of 1000 registered 
Hampshire ewes under strictly 
range conditions and make a spe- 
cialty of producing range rams for 
range use. 

Both yearling rams and ram 

lambs for sale. 


S. W. McCLURE 
Bliss, Idaho 























Mount Haggin Hampshires 








YEARLING RANGE RAMS 


In Lots or Carloads 


STUD RAMS 








Mount Haggin Land & Livestock Company 


ANACONDA, MONTANA 
TOM DRUMMOND, Shepherd 


H. C. GARDINER, President 










































Editorial Comment on 


Sheep and Wool Affairs 


The sheepman’s position and prospects have im- 
proved materially since the first of June. 

Market conditions are not yet such 
as to show a profit to the early shippers, 
but the movements that were looked to 
to establish prices above costs are con- 
tinuing and operating more rapidly than they were a 
few weeks ago. 


Wool and lamb prices are largely but not wholly 
tied up in the general commodity price situation. That 
is dependent upon, and affected by, general confidence 
or the lack of it, European feelings and finances, inter- 
national exchange, and monetary bases. All of these, 
and other factors are considered in connection with the 
“way out.” Doubtless there are other factors that also 
are important though not now recognized or evaluated 
but which will be understood when the depression period 
can be analyzed in calm retrospect. In economics, as 
in other lines, hindsight is better than foresight. 

Occurrences that justify expectation of improve- 
ment are: 

The response of prices to shorter supplies in some 
lines. 

A better understanding and financial arrangement 
among Eureopean countries. 

Recent advances in wool prices in London. 

The close of the conventions of the political 
parties. 


Improving 
Prospects 


For many months decreases in market supplies of 
livestock and crops failed to advance prices, while 
larger deliveries still caused further de- 
clines. Although the purchasing power 
of the public has not changed, prices for 
live cattle and hogs have recently gone 
up as a result of lighter market runs. 

The market receipts of hogs in June were 18 
per cent less than in May and prices gained 40 per 
cent over the low point of this year. This has a 
double significance: First, it shows a restoration of 
relationship of supply and price, and second, it changes 
the meat situation, which for so long has been held at 
bottom prices by the flood of cheap pork. 

The shortage in the 1932 lamb crop is mainly in 
the later crop, which is 75 per cent of the total and 
supplies the market in late summer and the fall months. 
With the shortage at that time and the larger propor- 
tion of fat lambs in deliveries, something of a scarcity 
in feeder lambs is ahead. But the general meat animal 


Prices and 


Supplies 





situation may help lamb prices before winter, even if 
wool still fails to contribute through higher pelt credits. 


The politics of the national conventions have left 
the country very thoughtful, but not alarmed. The 

a , issues are not sharply defined and the 
Politics and choice seems likely to depend largely 
Congress upon the actions and utterances of 
the candidates during the coming 
four months. The agricultural and tariff platform 
planks of both parties are printed in this issue. 


Unfortunately, Congress continues in session, 
though there is almost a certainty of adjournment this 
month. Much good work has been done. The founda- 
tion for business recovery has been laid so far as such 
can be done through legislative acts and the effects are 
beginning to show. It would have been unreasonable 
to expect that the spirit and courage of the first weeks 
of the session could be carried through in an election 
year. The President is very determined in his oppo- 
sition to some proposals which the best financial opinion 
regard as likely not only to fail of good results, but to 
cause new confusion and further delay. 


One of the incidental but important effects of 
the new scale of freight rates on livestock in the West 
is the change of railroad rules that withdrew from 

Omaha and other River markets the 
Change of privilege of forwarding livestock sold 
Ownership there to points farther east under the 
lower rate that applies for the entire 
distance moved. Under the present railroad tariffs, 
except at Denver, Ogden, and Salt Lake, buyers of live- 
stock to be shipped east must take new billings which 
cost considerably more than shipping on the through 
rates that would apply from the point of origin to the 
final destination under the old “sale-in-transit” 
privileges. 

The matter is one that is closeely tied up with 
competition among buyers at the larger markets acting 
for the large and local packers at those markets on one 
hand, and for independent eastern concerns on the 
other. 

It is expected that this sale-in-transit privilege will 
be the subject of special hearings before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in the near future. Because it 
affects competitive conditions in buying, the matter is 
of deep concern to producers. It is further discussed, 
and illustrated as to freight rates, in an article in this 
issue, entitled “Sale-in-Transit Endangered.” 











SHEEPMEN'S CALENDAR 





SHOWS AND SALES 


National Ram Sale, Salt Lake City—August 
29, 30, 31. 

Idaho Ram Sale, Filer—August 10. 

Oregon Ram Sale, Pendleton—August 25. 


The International Live Stock Exposition, 

Chicago—November 26-December 3. 
CONVENTIONS 

Colorado Wool Growers, Montrose—July 


25-26. 


California Wool Growers, San Francisco— 
November 17-18. 

American National Livestock Assn., Ogden, 
Utah—January 12-14, 1933. 











Lamb Program Delayed 


HE National Wool Growers 

Association has been forced to 
suspend for the present the 1932 
program of lamb sales campaigns, 
demonstrations, and advertising, as 
worked out by the Executive Com- 
mittee and the convention last 
January. 

Because of financial conditions 
the National officers felt it advis- 
able to adhere strictly to the plan of 
making no contracts or obligations 
involving payments in excess of 
funds on hand. Partial payments 
on quotas assumed by the states in 
connection with the 1932 budget of 
the National Association have been 
forwarded by Texas, California, and 
Washington, but the total amount 
received so far is considerably be- 
low expenditures under the mini- 
mum scale and reduced salaries un- 
der which the National office is 
being conducted. 

The situation will be fully can- 
vassed by the Executive Committee 
on August 29. As soon as any funds 
can be made available, plans will be 
worked out and arrangements made 
for one or more. lamb sales cam- 
paigns similar to the one put on in 
Omaha last November, which re- 
sulted in an increase of over 40 per 


cent in lamb sales and consumption 
in that city, 
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What the Parties Say 


WE print without comment the 


official statements now avail- 
able from the Republican and Dem- 
ocratic parties pertaining to agri- 
cultural and tariff matters. 

Neither convention platforms or 
candidates’ speeches mean legislation 
or are wholly binding upon the party 
winning the election. But these pre- 
election statements do furnish the 
best means of knowing what to ex- 
pect in policies and legislation from 
the next administration. 

The party platform planks on 
agriculture and tariff are as follows: 


On Agriculture 
Republican 


Farm distress in America has its root in 
the enormous expansion of agricultural pro- 
duction during the war, the deflation of 
1919, 1920, and the dislocation of markets 
after the war. There followed, under Re- 
publican administrations, a long record of 
legislation in the aid of the cooperative 
organization of farmers and in providing 
farm credit. The position of agriculture 
was gradually improved. In 1928 the Re- 
publican party pledged further measures in 
aid of agriculture, principally tariff pro- 
tection for agricultural products and the 
creation of a Federal Farm Board “clothed 
with the necessary power to promote the 
establishment of a farm marketing system 
of farmer-owned and controlled stabilization 
corporations.” 

Almost the first official act of President 
Hoover was the calling of a special session 
of Congress to redeem these party pledges. 
They have been redeemed. 

The 1930 tariff act increased the rates 
on agricultural products by 30 per cent, 
upon industrial products only 12 per cent. 
That act equalized, so far as legislation can 
do so, the protection afforded the farmer 
with the protection afforded industry and 
prevented a vast flood of cheap wool, grain, 
livestock, dairy and other products from 
entering the American market. 

By the agricultural marketing act the 
Federal Farm Board was created and armed 
with broad powers and ample funds. The 
object of that act, as stated in its preamble, 
was “To promote the effective merchandis- 
ing of agricultural commodities in inter- 
state and foreign commerce so that * * * 
agriculture will be placed on the basis of 
economic equality with other industries 
* * *, by encouraging the organization of 
producers into effective associations under 
their own control * * * and by promoting 





the establishment of a farm-marketing 
system of producer-owned and producer- 
controlled cooperative associations. 

The Federal Farm Board, created by the 
agricultural marketing act, has been com- 
pelled to conduct its operations during a 
period in which all commodity prices, in- 
dustrial as well as agricultural, have fallen 
to disastrous levels; a period of decreasing 
demand and of national calamities, such as 
drouth and flood, has intensified the prob- 
lem of agriculture. Nevertheless, after only 
a little more than two years’ efforts, the 
Federal Farm Board has many achievements 
of merit to its credit. 

It has increased the membership of co- 
operative farm-marketing associations to co- 
ordinate efforts of the local associations. 

By cooperation with other federal agen- 
cies it has made available to farm-marketing 
associations a large volume of credit, which, 
in the emergency, would not have otherwise 
been available. Larger quantities of farm 
products have been handled cooperatively 
than ever before in the history of the co- 
operative movement. Grain crops have been 
sold by the farmer through his association 
directly upon the world market. 

Due to the 1930 tariff act and the agri- 
cultural marketing act, it can truthfully 
be stated that the prices received by the 
American farmer for his wheat, corn, rye, 
barley, oats, flaxseed, cattle, butter and 
many other products, cruelly low though 
they are, are higher than the prices received 
by the farmers of any competing nation for 
the same products. 

The Republican party has also aided the 
American farmer by relief of the sufferers 
in the drouth-stricken areas through loans 
for rehabilitation and through road building 
to provide employment, by the development 
of the inland waterway system, by the per- 
ishable products act, by the strengthening 
of the extension system and by the appropri- 
ation of $125,000,000 to recapitalize the 
Federal Land Banks and enable them to 
extend time to worthy borrowers. 

The Republican party pledges itself to the 
principle of assistance to cooperative mar- 
keting associations, owned and controlled 
by the farmers themselves, through the 
provisions of the agricultural marketing act, 
which will be promptly amended or modi- 
fied, as experience shows to be necessary to 
accomplish the objects set forth in the pre- 
amble of that act. 

The party pledges itself to make such 
revision of tariff schedules as economic 
changes require to maintain the parity of 
protection to agriculture with other 
industry. 

The American farmer is entitled not only 
to tariff schedules on his products but to 
protection from substitutes therefor. 

We will support any plan.which will help 
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to balance production against demand, and 
thereby raise agricultural prices, provided it 
is economically sound, and administratively 
workable without burdensome bureaucracy. 

The burden of taxation borne by the own- 
ers of farm land constitutes one of the major 
problems of agriculture. President Hoover 
has aptly and truly said: ‘Taxes upon real 
property are easiest to enforce and are the 
least flexible of all taxes. The tendency 
under pressure of need is to continue these 
taxes unchanged in times of depression, 
despite the decrease in the owner’s income. 
Decreasing price and decreasing income 
results in an increasing burden upon proper- 
tyowners * * * which is now becom- 
ing almost unbearable. The tax burden 
upon real estate is wholly out of proportion 
to that upon other forms of property and 
income. There is no farm relief more 
needed today than tax relief.” 


Democratic 


We advocate: 


For the restoration of agriculture, the 
nation’s basic industry, better financing of 
farm mortgages through reorganized farm 
bank agencies at low rates of interest, on an 
amortization plan, giving preference to 
credits for the redemption of farms and 
homes sold under foreclosure; extension and 
development of the farm cooperative move- 
ment, and effective control of crop sur- 
pluses so that our farmers may have the full 
benefit of the domestic market; enactment 
of every constitutional measure that will 
aid the farmers to receive for basic farm 
commodities_prices in excess of cost. 


We ‘condemn: 


The extravagance of the Farm Board, its 
disastrous action which made the. govern- 
ment a speculator in\farm products, and 
the unsound policy of ‘restricting agricul- 
tural production to the demands of domestic 
markets, 


On the Tariff 


Republican 


The Republican party has always been 
the staunch supporter of the American sys- 
tem of a protective tariff. It believes that 
the home market, built. up under that policy, 
the greatest and richest market in the world, 
belongs first to American agriculture, indus- 
try and labor. No pretext can justify the 
surrender of that market to such competi- 
tion as would destroy our farms, mines and 
factories, and lower the standard of living 
which we have established for our workers. 


Because many foreign countries have 
recently abandoned the gold standard, as a 
result of which the costs of many commodi- 
ties produced in such countries have, at least 
for the time being, fallen materially in terms 
of American currency, adequate tariff. pro- 
tection is today particularly essential to the 


welfare of the American people. The Tariff 
Commission should promptly investigate 
individual commodities so affected by cur- 
rency depreciation and report to the Presi- 
dent any increase in duties found necessary 
to equalize domestic with foreign costs of 
production. 

To fix the duties on some thousands of 
commodities, subject to highly complex con- 
ditions, is necessarily a difficult task. It 
is unavoidable that some of the rates estab- 
lished by legislation should, even at the time 
of their enactment, be too low or too high. 
Moreover, a subsequent change in costs or 
other conditions may render obsolete a rate 
that was before appropriate. 

The Republican party has, therefore, long 
supported the policy of a flexible tariff, 
giving power to the President, after investi- 
gation by an impartial commission and in 
accordance with prescribed principles, to 
modify the rates named by the Congress. 

We commend the President’s veto of the 
measure, sponsored by Democratic congress- 
men, which would have transferred from 
the President to the Congress the authority 
to put into effect the findings of the Tariff 
Approval of the 
would have returned tariff making to 
politics and destroyed the progress madé 
during ten years of effort to lift it out of 
log-rolling methods. We pedge the Repub- 
lican party to a policy which will retain the 
gains made and enlarge the present scope 
of greater progress. 

We favor the extension of the general Re- 
publican principle of tariff protection to 


Commission. measure 


our natural resource industries, including 
the products of our farms, forests, mines 
and oil wells, with compensatory duties on 
the manufactured and refined products 
thereof. 


Democratic 


We advocate: 

A competitive tariff for revenue, with a 
fact finding tariff commission free from 
interference; reciprocal tariff 
agreements with other nations, and an in- 


executive 


ternational economic conference designed to 
restore international trade and facilitate ex- 
change. 


We condemn: 


The Hawley-Smoot tariff law, the pro- 
hibitive rates of which have resulted in 
retaliatory action by more than 40 coun- 
tries, created international economic hostil- 
ities, destroyed international trade, driven 
our factories into foreign countries, robbed 
the American farmer of his foreign markets 
and increased his cost of production. 


Governor Roosevelt's 
Explanations 
Agriculture 


A fuller idea of what constitutes 
“a competitive tariff for revenue” 
is desirable. In his enunciation of 
the Democratic platform and poli- 
cies, the Democratic nominee said: 

Let us use common sense and business 
sense, and just as one example we know that 
a very hopeful and immediate means of 
release, both for the unemployed and for 
agriculture, will come from a wide plan of 
the converting of many millions of acres 
of marginal and unused land into timber 
land through reforestation. There are tens 
of millions of acres east of the Mississippi 
River alone in abandoned farms, in cut-over 
land, now growing up in worthless brush. 
Why every European nation has a definite 
land policy and has had one for generations. 
We have not. Having none, we face a fu- 
ture of soil erosion and timber famine. It 
is clear that economic foresight and im- 
mediate employment march hand in hand 
in the call for the reforestation of these 
vast areas. " 

In so doing, employment can be given to 
a million men. That is the kind of public 
work that is self-sustaining—and therefore 
capable of being financed by the issuance 
of bonds, which are made secure by the 
fact that the growth of tremendous crops 
will provide adequate security for the in- 
vestment. 

Yes, I have a very definite program for 
providing employment by that means. I 
have done it, and I am doing it today in 
the state of New York. I know that the 
Democratic party can do it successfully in 
the nation. That will put men to work and 
that is'an example of the action that we are 
going to have. 

Now as a further aid to agriculture we 
know perfectly well, but have we come out 
and said so clearly and distinctly? We 
should repeal immediately those provisions 
of law that compel the federal government 
to go into the market to purchase, to sell, 
to speculate, in farm products, in a futile 
attempt to reduce farm surpluses. And 
they are the people that are talking of keep- 
ing government out of business. Why, the 
practical way to help the farmer is by an 
arrangement that will, in addition to light- 
ening some of the impoverishing burdens 
from his back, do something towards the 
reduction of the surpluses of staple com- 
modities, that hang on the market. It 
should be our aim to add to the world prices 
of staple products the amount of a reason- 
able tariff protection, give agriculture the 
same protection that industry has today. 


Believes Agreement Assured 


And in exchange for this immediately in- 
creased return I am sure that the farmers of 








this nation would agree ultimately to such 
planning of their production as would re- 
duce the surpluses and make it unnecessary 
in later years to depend on dumping those 
surpluses abroad in order to support domes- 
tic prices. That result has been accomplish- 
ed in other nations, why not in America, 
too? 

Farm leaders, farm economists generally 
agree that a plan based on that principle is 
a desirable first step in the reconstruction 
of agriculture. It does not in itself furnish 
a complete program, but it will serve in 
great measure in the long run to remove the 
pall of a surplus without the continued per- 
petual fret of world dumping. Final volun- 
tary reduction of surplus is a part of our 
objective, but the long continuance and the 
present burden of existing surpluses make it 
necessary to repair great damage of the 
present by immediate emergency measures. 

Such a plan as that, my friends, does not 
cost the government any money nor does it 
keep the government in business or in specu- 


lation. 
Tariff 


Out of all the tons of printed paper, out 
of all the hours of oratory, the recrimina- 
tions, the defenses, the happy-thought plans 
in Washington and in every state, there 
emerges one great, simple, crystal-pure fact 
that during the past years a nation of 120,- 
000,000 has been led by the Republican 
leaders to erect an impregnable barbed-wire 
entanglement around its borders through the 
instrumentality of tariffs, which have iso- 
lated us from all the other human beings 
in all the rest of the round world. I accept 
that admirable tariff statement in the plat- 
form of this convention. It would protect 
American business and American labor. By 
our acts of the past we have invited and 
received the retaliation of other nations. I 
propose an invitation to them to forget the 
past, to sit at the table with us, as friends, 
and to plan with us for the restoration of 
the trade of the world. 





Good Range Conditions 


| HAVE recently been over Texas, 
New Mexico, and Colorado, and 
everywhere I find range and crop 
conditions excellent. Conditions 
have never been so good in Texas 
as they are now and have never been 
better in Colorado and New Mexico. 
Reports I receive indicate that the 
wool clip will be around 50 million 
pounds less than last year and the 
lamb crop about 25 per cent below 
that of last year, but with more 
lambs being fat than was the case 


lest: year. J. B. Wilson. 


Extension of Yosemite 
National Park 
Opposed 


California Wool Grower for 

June 21 reports a meeting held 
at Sonora, California, on June 18, 
for consideration of the proposed 
enlargement of the Yosemite Na- 
tional Park. The proposal to extend 
this park is said to have originated 
with the Emergency Conservation 
Committee, whose offices are in 
New York City. 

The California Wool Growers 
Association, represented by Secre- 
tary Wing, based its opposition to 
the proposed enlargement, first, on 
the fact that sheep are not permitted 
to graze in national park land, and, 
second, because satisfactory preda- 
tory animal control is lacking in the 
parks. 

Other organizations opposing the 
extension included the Tuolumne 
County Board of Supervisors, the 
Chamber of Commerce of Sonora, 
the State Mining Bureau, the Cali- 
fornia Cattlemen’s Association, and 
an irrigation district which derives 
its waters in the vicinity of the pro- 
posed enlargement. 





Navy Now Has Lamb 


"TM and again the sheepmen’s 

organizations, by resolution and 
direct representation, have endeav- 
ored to have lamb included in the 
rations for the Navy, but to no 
avail. Perseverance, however, has 
finally won out. Through the work 
of Secretary W. P. Wing of the 
California Association and Senator 
Samuel M. Shortridge from that 
state, the Commander-in-Chief of 
the United States Fleet recently 
recommended the inclusion of lamb 
on the monthly contracts for sup- 
plies for the vessels. 

As a result, purchases of lamb 
have been made in San Pedro and 
Long Beach. The bids so far have 
all come from individual ships; to 
insure large purchase, the bids must 
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come from the Naval supply ships, 
and efforts are being continued to 
have such purchases made. 

In all previous attempts to have 
lamb furnished to the Navy, pro- 
ducers have been told by the officials 
that the sailors did not like mutton 
or lamb. With real lamb (not mut- 
ton) being furnished regularly, any 
such prejudice that may have existed 
will be broken down and a new and 
large outlet for lamb created. 





A New Alfalfa 


"THREE years of demonstration 

work with Ladak alfalfa indi- 
cate that this new hardy alfalfa will 
find a permanent place in Oregon 
agriculture in those districts hav- 
ing conditions to which it is adapted. 
During the past three years Oregon 
county agents have established 227 
demonstrations of Ladak alfalfa in 
16 counties. For three years Oregon 
has purchased all of the available 
Ladak seed produced in the United 
States and at present has the largest 
acreage of it. In many range live- 
stock areas Ladak offers promise 
and through increased yields may 
aid in eliminating periods of hay 
shortage such as was experienced this 
year. 

The crop appears particularly 
adapted to those sections with scant 
precipitation and limited irrigation 
water supply. It is characterized 
by fine stems, abundance of leaves, 
greater variation in the bloom than 
Grimm, a spreading root system and 
a heavy first cutting. 


In the higher elevations where 
summer frosts are not infrequent, 
growers seem enthusiastic about 
Ladak as they claim that summer 
frosts do not injure it to the ex- 
tent that other varieties are injured. 
In southern Oregon, under dry land 
conditions, Ladak seems to come 
through with paying yields under 
conditions where other alfalfa is not 
profitable. 

There is evidence also that it has 
some wilt resistant qualities. 

After cutting Ladak is slow to re- 
cover and produces its biggest yield 
the first crop. W.L. Teutsch. 
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T= ninth annual meeting of the 
directors of the National Live 
Stock and Meat Board was held in 
Chicago on June 23-24. The Board 
has twenty directors; thirteen repre- 
sent organizations of raisers of cattle, 
sheep, and hogs; two represent the 
packers; two others the retailers, 
and three speak and act for the live- 
stock commission firms who do the 
collecting at the markets from the 
shippers and forward the funds to 
the Meat Board. 

Sheep raisers are represented on 
the Board by H. W. Farr, Greeley, 
Colo., who is president of the Colo- 
rado-Nebraska Lamb Feeders Asso- 
ciation, and by the Secretary of the 
National Wool Growers Association. 

Charles D. Carey, of Cheyenne, 
Wyoming, was elected to serve a 
fourth year as Board Chairman. 
Thomas E. Wilson was continued as 
vice chairman, and R. C. Pollock 
as secretary and general manager. 

Two days were taken up in re- 
ceiving and considering reports of 
the Board’s work during the last 
twelve months and in considering 
plans and working out a budget for 
the year beginning July 1. 


The 1932-33 Budget 


While salaries of the Board’s offi- 
cials and employees were reduced, 
there was an allotment of $131,105 
to be expended in the new year. In 
the year closed the total expendi- 
tures amounted to $77,000 and in 
addition there was received $5,500 
from the National Wool Growers 
Association and $6,100 from the 
Colorado-Nebraska Lamb Feeders 
Association. These last amounts 
were used wholly for special lamb 
demonstration work carried on 
through the Meat Board’s organiza- 
tion. A discussion of the year’s work 
on lamb is printed separately in this 
issue. 

The increase in the 1932-33 bud- 
get was made possible by the new 
plan of collecting 25 cents per car 
from both shipper and buyer, instead 





The Meat Board Report 


of 5 cents as in former years. The 
25-cent plan has been in effect for 
several months at the Denver, Kansas 
City, Omaha, St. Louis, St. Joseph, 
and Wichita markets, and it finally 
was announced that it would be put 
into effect on July 18 at the Chicago 
market. Next year a fund of over 
$300,000 should be available for 
promoting meat consumption. 

The present increase is the Board’s 
activity comes at a very opportune 
time and would have been possible 
earlier but for delays in getting col- 
lection arrangements adjusted at 
Chicago and some other markets. 

The Board will now have two full- 
time demonstrators working with 
retailers, consumers, and _ other 
audiences and organizations in in- 
troducing the latest and most eco- 
nomical methods of cutting beef, 
lamb, and pork carcasses for the re- 
tail trade. 

Plans also were laid for marked 
expansion of the educational pro- 
gram in order to reach the maximum 
number of housewives and the con- 
suming public with the truth about 
meat and to give instruction in the 
proper selection, preparation, and 
serving of meat in the daily menu. 


The Year’s Work 


Mr. Pollock covered concisely all 
phases of the Board’s program of 
education and research. He told 
how the different types of educa- 
tional work had been extended so as 
to reach a great many more con- 
sumers with the truth about meat 
than had been reached the previous 
year; how new and valuable infor- 
mation about meat has been revealed 
in the program of scientific re- 
search. And he made very clear 
how these accomplishments have re- 
acted to the benefit of the industry 
by stimulating a greater interest in 
meat and by making available 
authentic information which def- 
initely refutes the claims of anti- 
meat propagandists. 

There are five major divisions in 








the Board’s program: Public Rela- 
tions, involving a close working 
relationship with many interests; 
General Education, which is carried 
on through many lines of activity; 
Joint Projects, which have enlisted 
the participation of many interests; 
Demonstrations and Lectures, which 
have stimulated interest in improved 
merchandising methods and have 
revealed new authentic facts on 
meat and meat cookery; and Re- 
search, which has inspired study, has 
revealed information and has served 
as the foundation for constructive 
effort on behalf of the livestock and 
meat industry. 


Some 1931-32 Results 


One thousand three hundred 
sixty-four radio talks on meat have 
been broadcast from stations in all 
sections of the country, during the 
past year, an increase of 468 talks 
over the previous year. Thirty- 
seven stations received special meat 
talks upon their request. These 


. were broadcast on an average of 


once a week by the directors of their 
women’s programs. On several oc-- 
casions meat has been broadcast on 
the two national chains. 


Representatives from 16 univer- 
sities and colleges attended the 
Board’s meat cutting training schools 
at Massachusetts State College and 
at Chicago. Men in 21 states now 
have received this instruction which 
equips them to give cutting demon- 
strations in their own states. 

Meat cutting schools for members 
of the retail meat trade, chefs, etc., 
proved exceptionally popular. 

Three hundred twenty-four 
audiences ranging in size from 15,- 
000 down to 100 in 21 states have 
been addressed on the subject of 
meat during the year by speakers 
representing the Board. 

Universities and agricultural col- 
leges in six states have taken the lead 
for special campaigns for meat 
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which have reached into more than 
46 cities in these states. 

The Board’s meat advertising 
service to retailers was used in news- 
papers in over 1,000 cities in every 
state. This service was made pos- 
sible through the cooperation of the 
National Editorial Association and 
24 state editorial associations. _ 

It is estimated that nearly 22,000 
columns of news on meat has ap- 
peared in daily and weekly news- 
papers of every state during the 
year. 

. Twenty-one restaurants and hotel 
journals from coast to coast regu- 
larly have carried meat articles sup- 
plied by the Board. 

Approximately one million pieces 
of educational literature have been 
distributed upon request. 

‘ A new meat recipe book, “Meat 
for Your Table,” has been placed 
in more than 250,000 homes. 

“Pointing the Way to a Better 
Knowledge of Meat” is a new book- 
let, which is proving exceptionally 
popular. 

“Meat in the Low Cost Diet” is 
another new publication which has 
been distributed in quantities upon 
request through emergency relief 
organizations in principal cities. 

More than 14,000 high school girls 
in 46 states participated in the ninth 
annual meat story contest. This was 
an increase of approximately 1,000 
over the previous year. 

An educational pork exhibit was 
introduced as a new feature of the 
National Swine Show. 


‘Timely new features attracted 
thousands of visitors to the meat ex- 
hibit at the International Live Stock 
Exposition. 

Installation of 20 major meat ex- 
hibits at expositions and fairs across 
the country set a new high record 
in educational work of this sort. 

The Board continued its close 
contact with the government and 
packer service of grading and stamp- 
ing beef. Marked increases in the 
amount of beef graded and stamped 
were shown by both the government 
and the packers. 
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The lamb campaign financed by 
the lamb interests has been con- 
ducted in 68 cities of 19 states. 

Marked progress has been made in 
the “Cooperative Meat Investiga- 
tions” in which the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and 26 state 
agricultural colleges are cooperating. 
This study, which was originally sug- 
gested by the Board, is bringing out 
valuable new information for the 
industry and the consumer. It is 
concerned primarily with determin- 
ing the factors influencing the 
quality and palatability of meat. 

Continued progress has been made 
in the study, “The Value in the 


Diet of Certain Constituents of 
Lard,” being conducted at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 

A new and important scientific 
research project entitled “The Effect 
of Diet, Especially High Protein 
Diet on the Kidneys,” was intro- 
duced at the University of Virginia. 

A detailed report of the work of 
the Board is contained in a very at- 
tractive, illustrated booklet of 132 
pages, entitled, “Ninth Annual 
Report—National Live Stock and 
Meat Board.” While the supply 
lasts, this publication is obtainable 
by request to the Board at 407 
South Dearborn Street, Chicago. 








The Pacific Livestock and Meat Institute, Ltd. 


WORK similar to that done for 

the entire country by the Na- 
tional Live Stock and Meat Board 
is being handled in the San Francisco 
Bay area by the Pacific Livestock 
and Meat Institute, Ltd. This or- 
ganization came into existence in 
February, 1931, with the objective 
of “fighting the food faddists, the 
diet racketeers, and the: insidious 
propaganda being promulgated by 
other food interests.” 

A total of $33,000 was sub- 
scribed for the first year’s work by 
the different branches of the in- 
dustry in the following amounts: 
packers and wholesale butchers, 
$18,000; jobbers and retail meat 
dealers, $12,500; livestock producers 
and their organizations, $2,500. 


On the basis of these subscrip- 
tions, plans were laid for “an in- 
telligent advertising campaign, a 
merchandising campaign, and a pro- 
gram of aggression for the cause of 
meat,” and put into effect July 1. 
The central theme or idea around 
which the program was built was 
that meat supplies to the human 
body those elements that give 
energy, vitality, vigor, nerve, and 
power. This message was blazoned 
on billboards, in street cars, and on 
all pieces of literature used in the 
campaign, and supplementing the 
direct advertising, circulars were 





sent out to retailers to keep them 
informed of the best methods of 
handling and selling meat products. 
Retailers were also furnished with 
advertising material to mail out to 
their customers or deliver with their 
purchases as reminders of the value 
of meat in the diet. 

At the end of six months, the 
Institute announced the following 
results: 

1. Meat consumption in the San Fran- 
cisco Bay area increased 71% per cent in the 
last six months of 1931 as compared to the 
same period in 1930. This represents an in- 
crease of approximately 5,500,000 pounds, 
with a retail value of approximately $995,- 
000. 

2. The increase in per capita consump- 
tion during the six months’ period amounted 
to approximately 414 pounds per person. 

3. The increase for the first two months 
of 1932 as compared to the same months in 
1931 showed an even greater percentage of 
gain. 

4. The San Francisco Bay area gain 
accounted for approximately 5 per cent of 
the total United States gain, while the area 
served by the Institute has a population of 
1,250,000—1 per cent of the total United 
States population. 


While the Institute can take unto 
itself credit for a good part of this 
rise in meat consumption in the San 
Francisco area, due regard, of course, 
must be given to the fact that low 
prices of meat always mean in- 
creased consumption, because the 
majority of the people like meat and 
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buy it when priced to suit their in- 
come. 

Collections for the continuation 
of the Institute’s work this year are 
being made directly from the pro- 
ducers and shippers, instead of by 
contributions from the livestock 
associations. One dollar on each 
carload of cattle and calves and 50 
cents on each deck of sheep, lambs, 
and hogs, is the basis for these col- 
lections. On shipments sent to the 
market direct by the producers, the 
collections are made at the stock 
yards of South San Francisco by the 
commission firms, while in the 
country, packer buyers are deduc- 
ting the fee before settling for the 
stock purchased. . In the latter case, 
the producer receives a receipt and 
duplicates are sent to the Pacific 
Institute and to the buyer’s firm, 
which gives a reliable check-up on 
the collections. 

The wholesale butchers and 
packers have agreed to contribute an 
amount equal to the collections from 
the producers, and the jobbing 











Some of the California 
Meat Posters 
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butchers and retail meat dealers will 
subscribe on the basis of their sales. 

Endorsement of this method of 
financing the program has been 
given by the California sheep and 
cattlemen’s organizations, by the 
Western Cattle Marketing Associa- 
tion, and the California Swine 
Breeders Association, and the fund 
for the 1932 work is reported as 
being built up rapidly. 

The new program will be con- 
ducted along somewhat similar lines 
to that of the first year, with new 
designs for the billboards and posters, 
greater use of newspaper space, and 
the development of a Home Eco- 
nomics Advisory Council. Closer 
cooperation is being worked out 
with the retailers, and every effort 
made to enlarge the outlet for meat 
in the San Francisco Bay district. 
The appeal of the Institute to the 
stockmen is: “Better prices for live- 
stock . . . depends on _ increased 
demand for meat.” 
























HE notes on weather conditions 

appearing under the names of 
the various states are furnished by 
J. Cecil Alter of the U. S. Weather 
Bureau and based upon reports and 
publications of that bureau for the 
month of June. 

The Wool Grower welcomes and 
desires communications from inter- 
ested readers in any part of the 
country for this department of the 
Wool Grower and also invites com- 
ment and opinions upon questions 
relating to the sheep industry and 
of importance and significance to 
wool growers. 











Wyoming 


Livestock and range conditions 
have been excellent or good generally 
from the beginning of the month. 
Moisture was also abundant early in 
the month, being highly favorable 
for ranges. All crops and low vege- 
tation made rapid growth through 
the month, though there were spots 
in eastern counties at the close of 
the month where more moisture was 
needed, as some of the range was 
burning. Alfalfa hay has made a 
good growth, and for the most part 
is rather free from pests. 


Rawlins 


We have had a fine spring since 
May 1 in Carbon County. Shearing 
is all finished and the wool was very 
good, but light. There were a few 
sales around 9 cents, but most of 
the wool was consigned, the National 
getting the bulk of it. 

Lambing in most cases was very 
poor; looks as if it will finish close 
to 60 per cent. 

Winter losses were about 10 per 
cent for this county. 

Summer ranges should be good, 
but we will be late getting on them 
on account of snow. There will only 
be about half as many feeding lambs 
as we had last year. 


Blake Sheep Co, 


Around the Range Country 


Moorcroft 


The grass is good, but the range 
generally is very dry (June 23). 


The number of ewes lambed in 
this section was about 80 per cent 
of last year’s and the lambs saved 10 
per cent below the 1931 total. 

The number of yearling ewes on 
hand is 60 per cent under the 1931 
count. 


Some sales of wool have been made 
at 9 and 10 cents. The attitude of 
the growers, however, is generally 
good toward the Corporation. 

The rate for machine shearing was 
10 cents and that for blade, 8 cents, 
with board included. 

The rates for leasing grazing lands 
remain the same as a year ago. 


Luther Boies. 


Montana 


The lamb crop was pretty good, 
being about normal. Ranges began 
the month in good to excellent con- 
dition. Showers, some of them 
copious, causing flooding, were ex- 
cellent for ranges and pastures. Some 
springs, dry for several years, are 
reported to be coming back again. 
Unusually high temperatures in the 
last week or so forced vegetation 
growth, and while much moisture 
was required and little more came, 
there is no immediate need. Live- 
stock are everywhere in satisfactory 
condition. 


Stanford 


At this time, June 22, conditions 
here are very good; we’ve had lots of 
rain and there is plenty of good grass 
now and good prospects for excellent 
summer forage on the forest allot- 
ments. 

Most of the growers would prefer 
to sell their wool this year, but so 
far no sales have been made. The 
wools will shrink less than they did 
last year. 

The number of ewes lambed in 

this section was 20 per cent short 


of the 1931 figure; the lambs saved 
were also only about 80 per cent of 
the yield last year. As most of the 
lambs, including the ewe lambs, 
were shipped out last fall, there are 
fewer ewes in this section than we 
had last year. 

The shearing rate is 8 cents for 
both machine and blade, with board. 


Basin State Bank. 
Idaho 


Pastures and ranges afforded ex- 
cellent feed from the early part of 
the month, and livestock have, as a 
rule, been in excellent or good con- 
dition. Good showers have occurred 
at timely intervals, furnishing plenty 
of moisture. Alfalfa haying, how- 
ever, progressed satisfactorily on a 
good crop. Most meadows are in 
excellent shape. Some southwestern 
ranges have begun to cure; and they 
are drying on the lower hills of the 
southeastern portion. 


Soda Springs 


Early summer weather and feed 
conditions have been excellent. 

Winter losses in the range bands 
are estimated at about 10 per cent, 
and the number of lambs saved is 
about 15 per cent short of that of 
last year. 

There haven’t been any sales of 
wool around here. Old line dealers 
have apparently not been interested 
in taking the wools on consignment 
and the growers seem a little reluc- 
tant about using the Corporation. 

Seven cents, with board, is the 
rate paid for machine shearing this 
year, while blade shearing is costing 
a cent more. 

Nearly all of the grazing land in 
this county is owned by the state, 
and leased to stock associations. The 
charges for leasing grazing lands, 
whether owned by private individ- 
uals, the state, or the railroads, have 
been reduced. 

L. M. O. Anderson. 
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The best of breeding is al- 
ways essential in economical 
lamb and wool production. 
Because of this fact and as 
encouragement to breeders 
and service to buyers, this 
sale was started in 1916 and 
has continued without inter- 
ruption. 





The sale management is unable to give time on ram _ purchases. 
be made with banks or with consignors 


The Seventeenth Annual 


NATIONAL RAM SALE 


August 29-30-31, 1932 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


Under the Management of the 


NaTIONAL Woot GROWERS ASSOCIATION 


ENTRIES CLOSE AUGUST 1 





Arrangements for credit should 
in advance. 


From the Top Flocks: 


Stud Rams and Range Rams 
Rambouillets - Hampshires- 
Suffolks - Corriedales 
Columbias - Panamas 
Long-wool Breeds 
Crossbreds 


ALL TO THE HIGHEST 
BIDDER 








Boise 


Conditions here (June 22) are 
the best in the past twenty years— 
plenty of feed and water. Prospects 
for summer feed on the national 
forests are also very good. 

The ewe bands were 10 per cent 
short this spring and the late lamb- 
ing ran about 20 per cent under that 
of 1931; the early lambing was 
about 10 per cent below last year’s. 
According to present estimates the 
number of yearling ewes on hand is 
40 per cent below that of a year ago. 

Sentiment for the National Wool 
Marketing Corporation is still strong, 
but wool growers feel that the ad- 
vances are rather low. There have 
been no outright sales. 


Machine shearing was done at the 
rate of 8 cents per head and blade 
shearing at 9 cents; board not in- 


cluded. 


Grazing leases are generally 25 
per cent lower. We do not feel the 
need for any change in the methods 
of using the public domain, as the 


forage there has improved a great 
deal lately. 
Archabal & Ereno. 


Washington 


Pastures turned dry early in the 
month, and continued so nearly 
everywhere, though the amount of 
forage has held out pretty well, and 
still furnishes good feed in most sec- 
tions. Good haying weather pre- 
vailed and good crops were har- 
vested in most sections. General 
rains would be a great benefit. Live- 
stock are in satisfactory condition 
in practically all sections; specific 
reports indicate them to be in ex- 
cellent condition in places. 


Selah 


The fore part of June was cool 
and windy, but at present (June 25) 
it is warm and nice, and the pros- 
pects for feed on the summer forest 
ranges are fine. 

Lambing was done on about the 
same scale as in 1931, but there were 
not so many lambs saved. We have 





about the same number of yearlings 
on hand as a year ago. 

Some of the men have sold their 
wool at 10 cents; generally wool 


growers are not so keen about the 


Cooperative. All the wool I have 
seen has been of good quality. 

Shearing, both machine and blade, 
has been done on a 10-cent-per-head 
basis, with board included for the 
blade shearers. 

Drouth has caused some falling 
off in the condition of the grazing 
on the public domain, but I haven’t 
heard any expressions of opinion 
about changes in its use. Leases for 
other grazing lands are being made 
at $40 a section. 

Everyone is about broke around 
here. 

Forest Fletcher. 


Oregon 


Grass made an excellent growth 
early in the month, providing fine 
forage for livestock; though cool, 
wet weather retarded sheep shearing. 
Some unusually warm weather pre- 
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vailed for a week or two, forcing 
a rapid growth of vegetation, and 
being excellent for haying. How- 
ever, soil moisture was depleted con- 
siderably, and unirrigated areas are 
becoming very dry, as usual at this 
time of the year. Some lambs and 


beef cattle have been shipped. 


Lakeview 


Conditions here are good, both as 
to weather and feed. 

The winter took a 10 to 12 per 
cent toll in range ewes in this dis- 
trict. Lambing results were about 
the same as in 1931. 

Haven’t heard of any wool sales 
around here. Shearing cost us about 
9 cents a head for the machine work, 
without board. I am not sure what 
the growers will do with their wool, 
as many of them feel they al- 
ways lose money when they sell it 
on consignment. 

There has been some deterioration 
in the public domain of late and 
local sheepmen feel that an improve- 
ment could be effected by the for- 
mation of grazing districts or asso- 


Ciations. P. P. Barry. 


California 


The first week was cool, but the 
rest of the month was somewhat 
warmer than usual, with clear skies 
and very little rain. Ranges and 
pastures in the summer areas were in 
luxuriant condition, and livestock 
have been in thriving condition in 
nearly all sections. Haying pro- 
gressed under favorable weather con- 
ditions, the yields being satisfactory. 
Foothill pastures are dry, and the 
forage cured, but there is somewhat 
more pasturage on them than usual 
at this time of the year. 


Nevada 


Cool weather with some frost 
early in the month was conducive to 
a slow and retarded range develop- 
ment, though livestock were in fairly 
good shape from the beginning of 
the month. Moisture in the form of 
showers was ample for ranges. In 
some places the range is reported the 
best in many years, while the first 
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cutting of hay is a good crop in 
many sections. Livestock were thriv- 
ing on a good range at the close of 
the month. 

Utah 


Livestock had a slow start this 
spring, the cold, rainy weather of 
the first part of June tending fur- 
ther to accentuate this condition. 
Ranges were backward, and live- 
stock suffered losses before begin- 
ning a definite gain later in the 
month. Unusually warm weather 
in the last ten days forced the for- 
age, and livestock are now mostly in 
good shape. Hay had to be cut early 
because of excessive weavil infesta- 
tion, the crop being poor or fair. 


Colorado 


Spring range utilization was de- 
layed early in the month, more 
especially over the western portion 
where snow, rain and cold weather 
retarded growth. Even the second 
week was unusually cold, when al- 
falfa and other crops were slightly 
damaged over the western portion 
by frost. Ranges made slow but 
steady improvement and livestock 
have made the usual spring gains in 
most sections. The last week was 
warm, and ranges are better, though 
needing rain over the northeastern 
portion. Alfalfa is good in most 
places. 


Agate 


The eastern section of Colorado 
experienced a very mild winter and 
over most of the section spring rains 
have been light, so grass is short 
(June 22). However, during the 
past week local rains have relieved 
conditions considerably. Sheep and 
lambs are now doing well. About 
the same number of ewes were lamb- 
ed as in 1931, but the lamb crop 
was about 5 per cent under that of 
last year. No one is offering any 
yearling ewes for sale. 


About 65 per cent of the wool 
grown here will be consigned to the 
National Wool Marketing Corpora- 
tion, as all of the men who have sent 
their wool to the Corporation in the 
past have been well pleased. No 





sales of wool have been made; in 
fact, no buyers have been seen 
around here. All of the men who 
have used the Coop feel that it has 
been a great help in getting as much 
as they did for their wool. 

There is no public domain left 
here. Grazing leases on state and 
private lands have been reduced 25 
per cent, but should be reduced 
much further. 

We are strong for the Eat More 
Lamb campaign. Let’s keep it up. 
Wool growers are also strong for the 
Grunty Taxpayers League. Our 
slogan is “Let us cut our tax bill in 
half.” 

Herders are receiving $25 and $30 
a month. No lamb contracting is 
being done. 

Fred A. Beuck. 


New Mexico 


Range conditions have been spotty 
and uneven, being especially dry 
over the southwestern portion, and 
rain needed locally elsewhere, with 
only parts of the state amply sup- 
plied with moisture, owing to the 
warm windy weather that has pre- 
vailed. However, livestock are 
mostly strong and making satisfac- 
tory gains, some being in excellent 
shape. Showers in the last week 
helped conditions over eastern coun- 
ties. 


Arizona 


A moisture shortage has been ap- 
parent most of the month, and as 
it was too cool in the first week, and 
quite hot later on, ranges have nor 
done as well as usual and livestock 
are fair to good, but not excellent 
in any extended area. Water is re- 
ported scarce in some important 
areas. Ranges are deteriorating 
generally, though slowly, and live- 
stock are losing ground in some few 
sections. 


Ft. Defiance 


Both weather and feed conditions 
have been good here since the first 
of June and the prospects for forage 
on the forests are fair. 

The Indians are handling 126,592 
head of sheep this year in compari- 
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son to 139,251 head last. The lamb 
crop was only about 60 per cent 
this year. There are only half as 
many yearling ewes in the bands as 
there were in 1931. 

The Indians sell their wool direct 
to Indian traders. The average price 
paid this year was 6142 cents a pound. 
The wool grown is improving each 
year. 

A lot of the land used by the 
Indians for grazing is becoming 
worthless, but of course the reserva- 
tion lands would not be affected by 
any laws to control the public 
domain. 


Guy Hobgood. 


Seligman 


Weather conditions are 
(June 24) and feed is better than 
average. Summer grazing in the na- 
tional forests will be good. 

I estimate that there were about 
10 per cent fewer ewes lambed in 
this vicinity than in 1931, but about 
the same percentage of lambs were 
saved as a year ago. There are no 
yearling ewes for sale here. 

From 12 to 18 cents a pound has 
recently been paid by eastern buyers 
for clips grown in this part of 
Arizona. 

Lease rates on state lands remain 
the same as in previous years. 

We do not want any change in 
the present way of using the public 
domain; in our opinion these lands 
are producing better forage than 
they formerly did. 

T. J. Hudspeth. 


Western Texas 


Range and livestock conditions 
were excellent from the first of the 
month, with moisture available in 
ample quantities nearly everywhere. 
During the last week or ten days 
some of the heaviest rains of record 
occurred over the panhandle section. 
Crops are doing well. 


Marathon 


There were very hot dry winds the 
first part of the month of June, but 
since the 22nd, showers and cooler 
weather have prevailed. There are 
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no national forests used by the sheep- 
men here, and feed is only fair to 
bad in Brewster and Pecos counties. 

The lamb count tallied about 20 
per cent or more below that of a 
year ago from about the same num- 
ber of ewes. We figure that there 
are about 10 per cent more yearlings 
in the bands this year. 

No sales of wool have been made 
here to date (June 27), although 
most of the men would prefer to 
handle their clips that way. 

Some reductions have been made 
in grazing lease rates. 


R. W. Arnold. 





Uvalde 


From 8 to 9%4 cents has been 
taking most of the wools of this sec- 
tion; only those who drew an ‘ad- 
vance are consigning to the Cor- 
poration. 

The lambing bands were about 80 
per cent of those of last year, but 
the percentage of lambs saved was 
about the same. All of the yearling 
ewes are on hand. 

Reductions of 20 per cent have 
been made in the charges for private- 
ly owned grazing lands. 

Feed is good, but dry (June 23). 


Ashby & Brice. 








Bills Affecting 


BOUT three years ago while Mr. 


Hoover was still a new presi- 
dent, he presented to a meeting of 
the western states governors a 
proposition for turning over to the 
states the remaining lands of the 
public domain. This move of his 
created much interest among west- 
ern people and aroused curiosity on 
the part of easterners. The latter 
seemed under the impression that he 
was trying to “give” something to 
the West. As a matter of fact, the 
President was following the ancient 
custom of the United States. In the 
Ordinance of 1787 the principle was 
established of making new states out 
of public lands as soon as settlement 
rendered it practicable. But that 
was a long time ago and people have 
forgotten old homesteading days 
even in Kansas and Nebraska. Also 
a new influence sprang up in Wash- 
ington. Uncle Sam stopped playing 
Santa Claus. National property was 
no longer held in trust for the 
people; rather it was conserved for 
the government. The newer graz- 
ing homestead laws gave the settlers 
only the surface rights; the minerals 
are retained by the United States. 


The President’s Committee on the 
Conservation and Administration of 
the Public Domain turned in its re- 
port in January, 1931. The chair- 
man of this committee was James 


Grazing Lands 


R. Garfield, hence the bill intro- 
duced into Congress embodying the 
results of this committee’s investiga- 
tions is called the Garfield Bill. 

In the West there has been objec- 
tion to taking over these lands on the 
ground that they were not of suf- 
ficient value to justify the expense 
of caring for them. Certainly tax- 
payers do not want any increase in 
their burdens; but it is just as well 
to look carefully into the matter be- 
fore turning down this Garfield bill. 
It is very easy to let such a proposi- 
tion die by just neglecting it. No 
state would be compelled to accept 
the lands. That is a matter for the 
state to decide, and ten years is given 
for this decision. 

As to the reservation of minerals, 
here is the clause: “That if it appears 
that lands have been classified as 
mineral in character, title in fee 
simple to lands so classified shall pass 
to the accepting state subject to the 
reservation in the United States of 
any specified mineral or minerals 
described by such mineral classifica- 
tion...” There follows a reservation 
of right to enter upon the property 
to “prospect for, mine, and remove. 
the mineral or minerals so specifi- 
cally reserved. . .” which shows that 
the mineral rights of the United 
States are distinctly limited. Lands 
not classified as mineral would pass 
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to the accepting state without reser- 
vation. Why should such reservation 
of minerals be made? Well, the 
reclamation bureau has been granted 
royalties on certain minerals, notably 
oil and potassium, in some cases 
5214 per cent, in other cases all of 
the royalties. These revenues go into 
the reclamation fund as do also 
federal water-power licenses and 
proceeds from the sale of public 
lands. 

“The reservation of certain vast 
resources within the western states 
for future national needs is one of 
the major factors making it impos- 
sible for these states at the present 
time to finance their own reclama- 
tion requirement.” This is a rather 
notable statement from the report 
of the committee. This matter of 
reserves being made would stop if 
the lands were granted to the states. 
So evidently, the sooner the better 
for states that intend to accept. 

The aim of the President, at least 
in part, in starting this movement is 
to curb the growth of federal 
bureaucracy and to encourage the 
states to manage their own affairs. 
This bill, if passed, will forward that 
aim. 
Speaking of bureaus, their enor- 
mous growth, their assumption of 
inquisitorial powers, their meddle- 
someness, and the injury which they 
are doing to business, Congressman 
Louis Ludlow of Indiana says in the 
June number of Nation’s Business: 

Through this multiplicity of agents and 
inspectors and self-promulgated regulations, 
these Washington bureaus are putting in- 
numerable fetters upon business, fetters 
which are already beginning to bind and 
hurt. There are business men in this coun- 
try who even now are beginning to wish 
that they had looked after the preservation 
of their freedom while they still had free- 
dom, for already they see a soft-gloved 
dictatorship, with its army of inspectors 
and agents closing in upon them. 

He speaks of “the domineering 
and exacting attitude which this 
bureaucracy is taking toward busi- 
ness men and others.” Probably 
cattlemen and sheepmen can give 
examples of the same thing in their 
relations with the Forest Service. 
Certainly the reclamation settlers 
can and also the fruit growers. Such 
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conditions are not true American- 
ism. They are the results of careless- 
ness in regard to that freedom for 
which any of us would fight and 
die if the matter came up in a more 
drarnatic way. But this slippery, 
sleazy, pseudo-benevolent approach 
puts us off our guard. We want the 
range preserved; we do not see that 
range conservation is but an excuse 
for bureaucratic control of all lands 
lying out of doors in the West. 


This brings us to the consideration 
of another bill which is being push- 
ed for passage and which is frankly 
bureaucratic. If this bill becomes a 
law it may make the passage of the 
Garfield bill difficult. This is the 
bill introduced by Mr. Leavitt, H. R. 
11816, “To stop injury to the pub- 
lic grazing lands by preventing over- 
grazing and soil deterioration, to 
provide for their orderly use, im- 
provement, and development; to 
stabilize the livestock industry de- 
pendent upon the public range, and 
for other purposes”—all of which is 
admirable. But how is it to be done? 


To the Secretary of the Interior 
is to be given authority to establish 
by order grazing districts; to pro- 
vide for their protection and admin- 
istration and make all rules and 
regulations. Violations of such rules 
and regulations or of the law are 
to be punishable by a fine of not 
more than $500, or by not more than 
a year’s imprisonment or both. The 
Secretary, that is the bureau which 
acts under his authority, issues per- 
mits to graze livestock, determines 
the fees, and makes rules and regula- 
tions as to who may be permitted to 
use the range. There is one little sug- 
gestion of home rule: the Secretary 
“shall provide, by suitable rules and 
regulations for cooperation with 
local associations of stockmen... 
and with such advisory boards as 
they may name. The views of 
authorized advisory boards shall be 
given fullest consideration consistent 
with the proper use of the resource 
and the rights and needs of minor- 
ities.” And the Secretary shall pro- 
vide for appeals from the decision 
of the officer in charge. Evidently 


the bureau has the whole say-so. 





The stockmen’s advisory boards have 
no actual authority. The bureau de- 
cides. If one does not like the rules 
one can get off the range! 

All moneys are to be deposited in 
the U.S. Treasury. Ten per cent (or 
15 per cent, according to the re- 
vised bill) of all moneys from fees 
must be spent on range improve- 
ments. And 35 per cent of these 


‘fees goes to the county in which the 


grazing district lies for the schools 
and roads. 


Evidently stockmen are to pay 
heavily for the pleasures and bene- 
fits of federal control of their range. 
This bill provides for possible con- 
trol from Washington over about 
178 million acres of lands which are 
not in national forests or parks or 
other reserves, except that reserves 
of oil or oil shale lands may be in- 
cluded in the grazing district. 


If you like bureaus and federal 
control, sign petitions or pass reso- 
lutions favoring this bill, sponsored 
by Mr. Leavitt and Mr. Colton and 
also by Mr. Taylor of Colorado. If 
you prefer state control and man- 
agement over which you will be able 
to exercise some influence, write 
your Congressmen and Senators that 
you want the Garfield bill, Senate 
bill 2272 or H. R. 5840 passed. 
Montrose, Colo. Grace V. Smith 

[Any accepted plan of regulation of graz- 
ing on the public domain must necessarily 
place some authority in either state or fed- 


eral officials —The Editor. ] 





Gold Inflation 


TWENTY-DOLLAR gold 
piece, used as “cash reserve” by 
a bank, becomes the basis of a $200 
loan, yielding 8 per cent per annum 
or $16 interest (on checks). Inflate 
the value of gold 50 per cent, that 
is, increase the legal tender value of 
our hypothetical $20 gold piece to 
a legal tender value of $30 and use 
it as before for a cash reserve on 
which to base “credit,” and you have 
our gold piece earning 120 per cent 
per year. 
That is to say, the owners of gold 
would, in this way, find themselves 
50 per cent richer through a 50 per 
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cent increase in their interest in- 
come, or by being able to pay a debt 
of $30 with our gold twenty, or by 
paying for commodities or real 
property to the value of $30 with 
the $20 in gold and $10 or “fiat” 
added to it by act of Congress. 





The owners of gold are fairly well 
fixed right now. I fail to see how 
increasing this interest income from 
80 per cent to 120 per cent on their 
gold holdings is going to “inflate” 
my business any. 


Burney, Calif. | Lincoln Braden. 








Sale-in- Transit Endangered 


HILE the attention of livestock 

folks in common with every- 
body in general is being directed 
more or less to such wide-spread 
topics as national election, prohibi- 
tion, depression and unemployment, 
there is one subject of. no apparent 
concern to the majority of people 
which nevertheless has a very vital 
bearing on the present and future 
well-being of every livestock pro- 
ducer. That is the question of mar- 
ket privileges on livestock, or the 
right to sort, consolidate, change 
ownership, change destination or 
change routing on livestock ship- 
ments in transit on railroads and 
still retain the benefit of the freight 
rate applicable to the entire distance 
which the livestock travels. The 
charge for a 1000-mile haul is ma- 
terially less than for two separate 
billings of 500 miles each over the 
same route. 

Recent issues of the National 
Wool Grower have contained news 
of the rehearings held before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
for the taking of further testimony 
on Docket 17000-Part 9, General 
Investigation of Livestock Rates— 
Western District. Few realized in 
1925 when the innocent looking 
Hoch-Smith resolution was born in 
Washington, that the child destined 
to lead agriculture and livestock out 
of the slough of despondency and 
depression would find new quick- 
sands and bring upon us new trials 
and tribulations entirely beyond our 
most sanguine expectations. But in 
this respect at least the intended 
relief threatens to become a boom- 
erang. 

When the original hearings started 
in 1927 it became apparent to one or 


two far-thinking individuals that 
transit privileges at markets without 
additional charges were really in 
issue and testimony accordingly was 
prepared and introduced in defense 
of the arrangement. That such 
action was indeed very timely was 
subsequently proven by the Com- 
mission’s decision of June 8, 1931. 
The carriers in placing the new rates 
and rules in effect January 25, 1932 
followed what they believed to be 
the correct interpretation of the 
Commission’s order and eliminated 
the sale-in-transit or change-of- 
ownership privilege at all markets 
except Ogden, Salt Lake, Denver, 
Portland, Pasco, Seattle and Spokane. 
The Missouri River and other cen- 
tral western markets and the South 
Pacific Coast markets immediately 
challenged this position on the part 
of the rail lines and when direct 
negotiations with the carriers failed 
to produce results they cast about 
for ways and means of bringing the 
matter before the Commission for 
redress. 

Vain efforts were made to inject 
the subject into the Docket 17000 
reopened hearings just closed. There 
was an attempt by representatives of 
the river markets to point out that 
discrimination against them existed 
in continuation of “change of 
ownership” at the first three miar- 
kets above named. The examiners 
very properly declined to receive 
such testimony, which of course 
necessitates the attempt by com- 
plainants to obtain relief by other 
means. 

A separate complaint was filed 
before the Commission by the Los 
Angeles Stockyards which was set 
for hearing June 29. At the ap- 
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pointed hour the Los Angeles inter- 
ests suddenly withdrew their allega- 
tion of discrimination against Og- 
den, Salt Lake and Denver and con- 
fined themselves to a request for 
diversion and reconsignment privi- 
lege on stockers and feeders only. At 
this writing there are rumors of fur- 
ther complaints appearing upon the 
Commission’s docket in the not far 
distant future. The indications are 
that the various market interests 
now seeking relief would have been 
accorded restoration of the lost 
privileges some time ago had not 
certain large meat-packing interests 
taken a hand in the case and sud- 
denly decided that sale-in-transit 
should not only be kept away from 
the markets that do not now have 
the arrangement, but should also be 
taken from those that now enjoy its 


benefits. 


As an illustration of what would 
happen to a shipper of lambs from 
Caldwell, Idaho, who desires to 
avail himself of his nearest market, 
Ogden, the following figures are 
quoted to show that he would be 
penalized were the sale-in-transit 
privilege eliminated, requiring the 
assessment of local rates in and out 
of Ogden instead of the through 
rates now applicable via Ogden. The 
present rate from Caldwell to Ogden 
is 40% cents per hundredweight to 
Los Angeles, 77 cents; to Denver, 
65 cents; to South Omaha, 824 
cents and to Chicago, 9914 cents. 
From Ogden to Los Angeles it is 
604% cents; to Denver, 5114 cents; 
to South Omaha 70% cents and to 
Chicago 8644 cents. By simple cal- 
culation it is observed that to change 
ownership and forward from Ogden 
without benefit of the sale-in-transit 
privilege would result in additional 
freight costs to Los Angeles of 24 
cents per hundredweight, or $48.00 
per minimum car; to Denver 27 
cents per hundredweight, or $54.00 
per car; to South Omaha 284 cents 
per hundredweight, or $57.00 per 
car; to Chicago 274 cents per hun- 
dredweight, or $55.00 per car. If 
the Ogden purchaser should resell 
at Denver, and he in turn at South 
Omaha with the final destination 
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Chicago, the sum of all the locals to 
and from each market point would 
amount to $1.78 from Caldwell to 
Chicago as compared with a through 
rate of 9914 cents, making excess 
freight costs of 781% cents or $147.- 
00 per car, nearly enough to carry 
the shipment to South Omaha in the 
first instance. 

Certainly it is to the interest of 
every livestock producer that the 
present valuable marketing arrange- 
ments now prevailing in the inter- 
mountain section be preserved and 
emerge from the present attack un- 
sullied because the amount of freight 
charges necessary to move any 
specific shipment from the central 
market to its ultimate destination 
has a very direct bearing on the price 
that will be bid by the prospective 
purchaser. Any attempt on the 
part of anyone whomsoever to limit 
such privileges and thus restrict the 
freedom of movement of the com- 
modity upon which our very being 
depends cannot help but inflict a 
permanent depressing influence on 
the livestock price, whether sold at 
a public market or private sale in 
the country. In opposing any and 
all efforts to eliminate sale-in- 
transit at public markets or any- 
where else we are confident we are 
fighting for the best interests of the 
producer who is the corner-stone of 
the entire industry. 

J. H. Phelps. 





Sale of Idaho Lamb Pools 


SEVEN county pools of Idaho 

lambs were sold at the Denver 
market during May. They made up 
5,503 of the total of 7,853 farm 
lambs sold at that market in that 
month. The Parma-Wilder Asso- 
ciation, one of the oldest, most suc- 
cessful, and largest pools of Idaho, 
with 3,406 head was the heaviest 
shipper. 

The first two pools on the market 
sold at $5.50; on the following day 
the next two pools sold at $5.60 and 
$5.65. The killing results on these 
first four shipments were so good 
that the pools arriving two days 
later sold at 6 cents. 
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On the 25 cars on which the home 
data were turned in, the following 
statistics were obtained: 

Average weight when loaded, Ibs... 21,210 
Market weight per car, Ibs..._____ 19,805 
Shrinkage per car, Ibs.-______ 
Shrink, receiving weight to market, 





UO 6.6 
Market price per lamb, per head. $4.10 
Shipping expense per lamb___________- 72 
Net value per lamb 3.38 
Value per lamb, full weight home 

a 4.32 
Value per lamb, 4% shrink home 

quale, ber rb, 4.50 


No deductions have been made 
for the expense of sorting, assem- 
bling and delivering to the local rail- 
road station. 

The only range lambs reported 
during this period were 2774 head 
averaging 77.3 pounds that sold at 
$6 per hundred. 

During the early part of June the 
markets remained good, but broke 
on June 11, just as the pools from 
four counties were nearing the mar- 
ket. Three pools sold at $5.50, with 
heavy sorting on two pools. The 
two cars from Gem County were 
sent on to St. Joseph, where they 
sold at $6.10 with five cut back at 
$4.50. Two shipments of farm 
lambs were sold in Omaha, but the 
home data are not available. 

June shipments of the Idaho farm 
lambs to date (June 17) are as 
follows: 


Market Price Price 

No. Weight Cwt. Lamb 

Denver -___.- 5370 76.0 $5.84 $4.44 
Omaha ___. DS) Mine 7%: 5.82 4.22 
St. Joseph _.. 457 79.8 6.03 4.81 
Range shipments are starting 


rather heavily. The range lambs are 
generally good. The market weights 
on 8,512 head was 79.2, selling at 
an average of $6.35 per hundred- 
weight or $5.04 per head on the 
market. 

The average expense of shipping 
each car to Denver was $193.64. The 
expense of shipping to St. Joseph or 
Omaha may be roughly calculated 
at 25 cents per hundredweight more, 
involving 1814 cents more freight 
per hundredweight, and an extra 
feed. 

Market advice is still to select 
lambs with plenty of weight, and as 
fat as possible. 1 


Sheep Raising in Louisiana 
T is estimated there are around 

400,000 head of scrub sheep in 
Louisiana. Most of them are found 
on the cut-over pine lands of south- 
west Louisiana, and the town of 
De Ridder may be said to be the 
center of the sheep industry, such 
as it is. The cut-over lands com- 
prise several million acres and are 
owned by lumber companies and the 
state. No grazing fee is charged; the 
range is free to anyone. 

Sheep on the cut-over lands 
range about six miles from where 
they were born. Once a year they 
are gathered, the old ones sheared, 
the lambs marked and branded and 
the whole lot turned loose to run 
wild another year. Sheep-gathering 
in a certain range is a community 
affair. Each sheepman puts as many 
sheep as he can into his corrals and 
then each man visits around at the 
different corrals, cutting out his 
brand and those lambs following it. 

Lambing time is around Christ- 
mas. The rams run with the ewes 
the entire year, so no control is had 
over the lambing season. There is 
green grass at Christmas time and 
during the winter months, but not 
enough to make the ewes give plenty 
of milk. Only 15 per cent of the 
lambs reach maturity as most of 
them die from exposure and lack of 
milk. If the rams were kept cut 
until about September 15, I believe 
almost 100 per cent of the lambs 
would live when they were born in 
the middle of March. 

The wool clip averages 3.5 pounds 
to the head. Shearing is done by 
hand about the first of June at a 
cost of § cents per head. There is 
no market for piney woods mutton. 
A heavy lamb will not pay its 
freight to Kansas City. Good five- 
months-old lambs weigh 60 pounds 
and are of the long rangy type which 
can run as fast as-a horse. 

I believe that Romneys could be 
used successfully in crossing with 
Louisiana scrubs, as they are the 
hardiest of all the breeds, thriving 
on grasses and under conditions that 
would kill other sheep. 

Shreveport, La. F. K. Crider. 
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The National Wool Marketer 





or articles appearing under this heading are prepared by, and printed for the 


National Wool Marketing Corporation. 


This Corporation represents 35,000 


American wool growers united to establish cooperative wool marketing with the aid 
and direction of the Federal Farm Board. The Corporation is the only grower-owned 


National’s Method of Financing Wool 


Wuch has been said, in ignorance, of the National’s 
method of financing wool shipped to it for sale. 
The use of “government money” has been a favorite 
phrase. It is the desire of the National to acquaint the 
growers with its methods of operation and for this 
reason this explanation is offered. 

The stockholders of the National are 28 state and 
regional cooperative marketing associations, the names 
of which were published in a previous issue of the 
National Wool Grower. Growers who wish to sell 
through the National, ship their wool through their 
respective state or regional association and then receive 
an advance if desired. 

The local association draws on the National for the 
amount of the advance and pledges as security therefor, 
an order bill of lading endorsed to the National. This 
is used by the National as collateral for the funds it 
must borrow. Later on, after the wool arrives at points 
of destination, the order bill of lading is surrendered 
by the bank for a warehouse receipt; this receipt is 
held by the lending bank until the wool is sold, the 
amount loaned against such wool is then repaid and the 
warehouse receipt returned to the warehouse company 
where the wool was stored. This method of financing 
has been so well regarded that commercial banks and 
Intermediate Credit Banks have consistently competed 
for the business. No single grower could avail himself 
of this opportunity except by joining a cooperative asso- 
ciation in his respective field. A careful investigation 
ni this method will at once establish its soundness and 
safety. 





State Associations 


OE of the most important and far-reaching results 

of the activities of the National Wool Marketing 
Corporation has been the strengthening of wool 
growers’ associations in every producing section of the 
country. These have now developed into real business 
institutions, serving the industry in the most effective 
manner. 

Space will not permit of individual mention of 
each of the twenty-eight associations affiliated with the 
National, but as they all perform about the same duties 
it may be permissible and sufficient to call attention 
to one or two. 





and controlled agency operating in the eastern market. 


The Montana Association is a real business institu- 
tion in charge of Murray E. Stebbins, its fulltime 
secretary. Its directors are some of the leading growers 
and livestock bankers of the state, who take an active 


interest in its affairs. Montana, as the second largest 
wool producing state in the union, needs the services 
of an active association. Through the efforts of the 
association during 1931, 245 thousand dollars were 
saved in shearing expenses alone, while 800 thousand 
dollars were saved in freight rates through the efforts 
of the association officers cooperating with like organ- 
izations in other sections of the country. Persistent 
efforts to reduce taxes have resulted in a saving of ten 
cents per head since 1928 and an additional 1.9 cents 
since March 4, 1932, which latter saving would more 
than cover any grower’s dues to the local and National 
associations. Wages have been brought down in 
harmony with existing economic conditions. Other 
activities of the association embrace campaigns for 
more lamb consumption, veterinary research, wild horse 
control, stock driveways and reductions in forest 
grazing fees. 

The association also negotiated with feeders in the 
Middle West to take care of surplus lambs and breeding 
stock, following the drouth of 1931. These are only 
a few of the duties being performed by this efficient 
organization. Arrangements for financing livestock 
are also made by this office. 

In every fleece wool producing section, business 
organizations are now established. The organizations in 
the two Dakotas, and Minnesota are especially efficient. 
The North Dakota Association, catering to the needs 
of more than seven thousand growers in that state, has 
established a reputation for business management which 
has made it possible for that association to borrow hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars on its unsecured notes 
from bankers in that state. The large Mid-West Asso- 
ciation of Kansas City, whose members are scattered 
through Kansas, Nebraska, Missouri, Oklahoma and 
western Texas, is a well-managed organization which 
is steadily increasing its membership. 

All these associations contribute in one way or 
another to the National Wool Growers Association, 
through which, national problems affecting the whole 
wool growing industry are handled. Slowly but surely, 
the sheep and wool growing industry of the United 
States is taking its place among well organized national 
industries. 









Wool Market 


A REPRESENTATIVE of the National recently 


visited a western city heretofore known for its 
smartly dressed men and women and happened to be 
in the lobby of its best hotel when the members of a 
well known luncheon club arrived for their weekly talk 
and songfest. He watched them as they entered and 
recognized among them, many of the leading citizens, 
bankers, doctors, lawyers and merchants. 

The president of the city’s largest bank wore 
trousers that shone with the brilliancy of a calm moun- 
tain lake. Most of the suits worn on this occasion 
belonged to the vintage of 1929. Our representative 
was shocked at the seeming disregard of the influence 
of good up-to-the-minute clothes and could see im- 
mediately the reason why wool consumption is at this 
time less than one-half of normal and the lowest of 
modern record. He later called on the banker referred 
to and one of the first questions propounded to him 
was “When do you think the wool market will im- 
prove?” To this our representative replied: “When 
men such as you who can afford it, begin once more 
to buy clothes.” The banker smilingly admitted that 
he had not bought a new suit in two years. The fact 
that men are not buying is the cause for the stagnant 
wool market. Were it not for the women, whose good 
sense has been shown in their growing preference for 
woolen garments, the mills probably could not now 
run even at 15 per cent of capacity. Most women may 
not be as conscious as men of the existence of hard times, 
which is well. When everyone stops buying, unemploy- 
ment, hard times and dull wool markets must necessarily 
follow. 

In the Boston market, some wool has changed hands 
during the past month; not in large volume to be sure, 
nor at anything approaching satisfactory prices, but 
sufficiently so to create a slightly better sentiment in the 
trade. Fortunately, no effort is being made to force 
wool on the present market but manufacturers’ needs 
naturally must be met at going values. The National 
is participating in current business in fair proportion 
to the amount of wool being sold, sales on this basis 
being 114 million pounds during the last week in June. 
We will utilize every opportunity to establish higher 
price levels as the volume of business increases. 

There has been some business in the past two weeks 
on fine wools of good French combing length; also 
on 12 months’ Texas. Other grades have been prac- 
tically neglected, with the exception of halfblood. 
There has been considerable interest in halfblood, but 
buyers’ ideas of value have stopped any amount of 
business on that grade. 

Crossbreds are absolutely neglected in Territories. 
Considerable inquiry for three-eighths and quarter- 
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blood fleeces, but small business actually consummated 
on these grades. . 

Good French combing is quotable at 35 cents, 
clean, Boston; 12 months’ Texas at 35 cents, clean, 
Boston; halfblood Territory staple at 35 cents, clean, 
Boston. 


Indications are that there will be considerable busi- 
ness in July and August. This should mean, if the 
business develops in volume, a hardening of values, al- 
though we do not look for an appreciable advance 
before a sizeable portion of the clips is passed into con- 
sumers’ hands. 





General Business Conditions 


and Outlook 


amount of business transacted in the United 
States at this moment is somewhere between 40 
and 50 per cent under the level of two years ago. 
That such drastic declines could take place in a country 
blessed with unparalleled natural resources, abundant 
capital and courageous people seemed impossible in 
1929. But the joy ride in the air came to an end when 
the “gas” played out and many were they who failed 
to carry parachutes. None escaped from the crash. 
All were stunned and paralyzed with fear. From this 
we must be freed before any return to normalcy can 
begin. 

The question so many ask today is:—“Will we 
ever recover?” Yes, when people begin to think and 
talk in terms of prosperity and plenty rather than in 
terms of poverty and want; when courage takes the 
place of gloom; when doubt and fear move out of the 
human mind and faith in our country and in ourselves 
moves in. Then, and not until then will the return 
march to happier conditions begin. 

Signs of coming improvement are not entirely 
lacking. Except in the case of real estate and rents, 
deflation has about run its course. Commodity values 
are showing resistance to further declines. The banking 
institutions of the country are pursuing a more liberal 
lending policy. Less talk is heard of impending disaster. 
Watch the automobile industry if you think no one 
has the courage to go ahead. Certain countries in 
Europe are showing signs of returning sanity. 

Yes, we shall recover. Progress may be slow from 
the unprecedentedly low level to which values of every- 
thing have fallen, and as this is election year much will 
be heard about the “terrible conditions into which we 
have been plunged”; but let us not forget that “hitherto 
the Lord has saved us.” We continue to believe that 
all who at this critical period show willingness to meet 
existing facts with courage, patience and perseverance 
will be amply rewarded in years to come. 
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Courage, Loyalty, 


JN the face of the flood of economic 

and political panaceas which 
have been offered since the depres- 
sion came to dwell among us it is 
well to recall that the great factors 
in human progress have been cour- 
age, loyalty, and cooperation. With 
so many trying to substitute various 
short-cuts to painlessly lift ourselves 
back to prosperity by the bootstraps, 
it is proper to reflect on these old 
dependable tools of self-advance- 
ment, particularly in their relation 
to the existing situation in the wool- 
producing industry. 

Reports coming to the National 
Wool Marketing Corporation from 
many of the producing districts tell 
of growers still selling wool for cash 
below the existing market. Effects 
of such sales in the Boston market 
haye been apparent since the 1932 
shearing season opened. While the 
desperate need of growers every- 
where for cash is recognized, it 
should also be appreciated that the 
need for orderly marketing of wool 
is greater this year than it ever has 
been in the history of the industry. 
Selling wool for a cash price lower 
than the quoted values amount to 
forcing it on the market and this 
inevitably results in sacrifice sales 
to mills, especially with the general 
situation such as it has been the past 
few months. 

If the individual grower who par- 
ticipated in a below-the-market sale 
alone was penalized it would not be 
so serious. That, however, is never 
the case. In times such as these a 
few low sales have far-reaching ef- 
fects and establish precedents dam- 
aging to the interests of the pro- 
ducers as a whole. Such sales greatly 
minimize the effectiveness of what 
every grower admits is the best wool 
tariff ever written. 

To sacrifice wool now is pure 
folly. With wool demand by mills 
extremely low the past several 
months, it is inevitable that an ac- 
cumulated demand is being built up 
which soon will assert itself. While 
no one knows with certainty what 
the fall and winter season will bring, 
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and Cooperation 


it is the general belief that improved 
conditions will be forthcoming. The 
opinion of the National Wool Mar- 
keting Corporation is that June and 
July will witness the low point of 
the year and that both manufactur- 
ing output and markets will im- 
prove. With this prospect, which is 
shared by a large number of private 
traders in wool, ahead it is to the 
interest of the producer to conduct 
his marketing program wisely so that 
he will participate in whatever im- 
provement is ahead. 

The great need in the wool indus- 
try today, from the producer’s 
standpoint, is the kind of an orderly 
marketing agency the National 
Wool Marketing Corporation aims 
to be. This agency should control 
a large percentage of the domestic 
wool production, feeding its sup- 
plies out to the mills as demand 
arises. Chaos of the kind recently 
witnessed in the raw wool market 
is the result of too many wool 
holders trying to unload when de- 
mand is very limited. 

Growers may rest assured that the 
National is not sacrificing any of its 
wool. During the past two years, 
in which underselling has been quite 
common at times, the National has 
passed by a large amount of business 
because it felt that to accept lower 
than asked prices would be to violate 
its responsibilities to the producer- 
members. 

The appeal for courage applies 
not only to many growers, but to 
their financial advisers as well. The 
marketing season has developed 
several instances in which the grower 
had the right perspective of the 
situation and wanted to market his 
wool cooperatively but the financial 
adviser urged him to get the best 
cash price he could. Fortunately, 
such cases were few, for the ma- 
jority of bankers recognize that at 
existing prices wool is as sound an 
investment as one could demand and 
that cooperation offers the only 
real solution to the problem. Wool 
prices have dropped to low enough 
levels because of the depression with- 
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out the growers themselves cooper- 
ating in sending them lower. Coop- 
eration ought to be directed toward 
sustaining prices at the highest level 
possible. mot 
Every good thing of any conse- 
quence that ever has come to the 
wool-producing industry has been 
achieved through loyalty and coop- 
eration among the growers and 
courage to stick to the guns until 
the goal was realized. The wool- 
growing industry has gained the na- 
tional reputation of being the best 
organized group of producers. The 
present wool tariff is a fine monu- 
ment to organization. The increased 
consumption of lamb is a tribute to 
organization and cooperation. 


Wool producers of the entire 
United States, whether they live in 
Texas, Ohio, California, Montana, 
or Virginia, have common interests. 
What wool sells for at Boston affects 
their pocketbooks and their welfare. 
These growers, no matter where 
they live, have available the ma- 
chinery through which they can 
manifest this common purpose and 
desire. Everyone in the wool-pro- 
ducing industry wants the raw wool 
market sustained at the highest pos- 
sible level. So long as there is com- 


, petition and underselling the only 


way this can be done is for the 
growers to cooperate with each 
other through their national organi- 
zation and refuse to sacrifice their 
clips. When the growers show this 
courage it will be passed down the 
line through the dealers to the man- 
ufacturers. 


If one could follow the travels 
of any lot of wool sold below-the- 
market at the shearing pen through 
the entire market channel it would 
become quite apparent to him how 
many people in the wool merchan- 
dising and manufacturing business 
are alert and ready to take advan- 
tage of producer errors or short- 
sightedness or loss of courage. 


Never has there been a time in 
the history of the industry when 
courage, loyalty, and cooperation 
were more greatly needed or 
promised better or more far-reach- 
ing returns. 
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Twelve Months of Lamb Demonstrations 


Lamb Demonstrations Attended by 100,000 Interested People—College Men Extend the Good Work 


"TE report of the lamb demon- 
'4 strations conducted by the Na- 


tional Live Stock and Meat Board 
with Mr. M. O. Cullen as the 
demonstrator, from July 1, 1931, to 
June 30, 1932, was presented at the 
annual meeting of the Board on 
June 24. As sheepmen know, this 
work was commenced by the Meat 
Board in the fall of 1927 at the re- 
quest of, and with the funds of the 
National Wool Growers Association. 
Later the Colorado-Nebraska Lamb 
Feeders Association came into the 
program, and during the past four 
years these two organizations have 
supplied the funds for presenting 
these cutting demonstrations which 
are aimed to promote the use of 
lamb by showing how the carcass 
can be cut up in the most profitable 
manner. 

While the story of the lamb pro- 
gram has been told at different 
times in the Wool Grower, some of 
the salient features and facts about 
the work of the year just closed as 
they were brought out in the annual 
report are briefly summarized be- 
low: 

1. 259 demonstrations were held in 68 
cities of 19 states. 

2. The attendance at these demonstra- 
tions totaled 100,191, an increase of 65 per 
cent over the total attendance for the pre- 
vious twelve-months’ period. This total 
was made up of 7,161 members of the meat 
industry (packers, salesmen, retail meat 
dealers, etc.) ; 580 hotel and restaurant men; 
44,912 consumers (women’s clubs, cooking 
schools, food shows); 45,213 college and 
high school students; and 2,325 lamb feeders, 
4-H boys and girls, livestock commission 
men, and county agents. 

3. 333,594 pieces of literature on lamb 
were distributed. These included lamb menu 
books, stickers, Cashing in on Lamb, charts, 
lamb streamers, broadsides, cutting tests, and 
counter cards. 

4. During the first part of 1932 the Mis- 
sissippi Valley was covered. Intensive 
programs were put on in 36 of the principal 
cities of Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, 
Texas, Arkansas, Tennessee, Kentucky, Mis- 
souri, Illinois and Indiana. 

5. Two state campaigns were also put 
on, one in Nebraska and the other in North 
Dakota. The Nebraska campaign (October 


12-28), included 34 demonstrations given 
in 11 cities. The two weeks’ campaign in 
North Dakota was under the auspices of the 
Northern Pacific Railway Company and the 
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North Dakota Agricultural College whe 
paid the lamb demonstrator’s traveling ex- 
penses. 

6. There were special lamb demonstra- 
tions at the annual convention of the Ohio 
State Retail Meat Dealers Association, the 
Lincoln (Nebraska) Food Show, the annual 
meeting of the Wisconsin State Hotel As- 
sociation; at the cooking school conducted 
by the Milwaukee Gas Light Company; be- 
fore the Red and White units at Omaha, 
St. Joseph, St. Louis; at the Missouri Pacific 
Agricultural Chautauqua; at the American 
Royal Livestock Show; before the Retail 
Meat Dealers Association at St. Louis, the 
Buffalo Restaurant Association, and the 
Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea Company at 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

7. There were also five special lamb 
programs presented in Chicago: at the cook- 
ing school of the Boston Store, at the Stop 
and Shop Food Store, the Chicago Daily 
News Cooking School, the J. Sterling Mor- 
ton High School and the Roosevelt High 
School. _ : 

A development of importance in 
the lamb demonstration work has 
been the support given the program 
by the animal husbandry and home 


economics departments of the col- 


leges and universities. “Not only 
have these institutions,” the report 
stated, “been of assistance to the 
campaigns conducted in their re- 
spective states, but the members of 
the faculty are constantly sending 
in reports on lamb demonstrations 
which they have given on their own 
accord. Furthermore, numerous re- 
quests for demonstrations have been 
filled by college representatives.” 
The men were trained to handle 
these cutting demonstrations in 
institutes conducted by the Board. 


The net result has been that dur- 
ing the past year, college men have 
presented 128 demonstrations in 65 
cities of 18 states. They have also 
appeared on 40 per cent of the Meat 
Board’s programs, and have cooper- 
ated with the Board in putting up 
lamb exhibits at the leading live- 
stock shows and fairs of the country. 


The figures and facts listed above, 
of course, do not convey anything 


> 


of the enthusiasm with which these - 


lamb cutting demonstrations are 
received. In the new territory into 
which they are carried, they arouse 
the same degree of interest that they 
did at the inception of the work, and 
the requests for repeats are indica- 
tive of their appeal. 


No attempt is made in the report 
to recite the results of the campaign, 
but the following letter from a 
packer chairman is included, as 
“typical of the reaction of retailers 
and packers to the lamb campaign”: 


On Tuesday evening, March 1, Mr. Cullen 
conducted a lamb cutting demonstration for 
the benefit of all packing house employees 
in our city. The writer, in discussing the 
value of these demonstrations with other 
packing house managers after the meeting, 
mentioned the fact that total lamb sales in 
the city of Mobile have increased from 40 
to 50 per cent since a similar series of lamb 
cutting demonstrations was conducted in 
our city about three and one-half years 
ago. We feel that the recent demonstra- 


tion campaign will be the cause of renewed 


enthusiasm among all wholesale and retail 
meat dealers in the sale of lambs, and will 
result in additional increased consumption. 
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Shrinkage As A Profit Factor In 
Meat Cookery 


By INEz SEARLES WILLSON 


Director, Department of Home Economics, National Live Stock and Meat Board 


‘= number of servings obtain- 
able from a roast is a matter of 
prime importance to the person who 
is serving meals for a profit, and 
the number of servings is affected 
materially by the method of cook- 
ing. The packer takes every pre- 


Losses in Roasting 


The quality of a roast is measured 
to a large extent by its juiciness and 
juiciness can be measured to some 
extent by the losses incurred in 
cooking. A saving of from § to 10 


the raw weight of the roast. The loss 
due to drippings is found by sub- 
tracting the weight of the cooked 
meat from the weight of the cooked 
meat plus the drippings. The evap- 
oration loss plus the drippings loss 
equals the total shrinkage. 

There are two con- 





caution to minimize the 
shrinkage factor in the 
preparation of boiled 
ham and other prepared 
meats; the restaurant 
manager cannot do bet- 
ter than take a page 
from his book. 


During the past seven 
years through experi- 
mental meat cookery, 








Be Eh lhe 


‘| trollable factors which 
| have been shown to af- 
fect the amount of 
shrinkage in meats. 
These are: (1) the de- 
gree of doneness, and 
(2) the oven tempera- 
‘| ture used for roasting. 


Degree of Doneness 








the Bureau of Home 
Economics, U. S. D. A., 
and various state agri- 
cultural experiment stations, work- 
ing on a national project, ““Coopera- 
tive Meat Investigations,” have 
revealed some interesting facts on 
what causes shrinkage in meat dur- 
ing cooking. 

Because time and meal prepara- 
tion and service is so important in 
the public eating place other con- 
siderations may have been over- 
looked in cooking meat, especially 
in roasting, which is a long time 
process at best—and will be a longer 
one if the method advocated by the 
scientific meat cooks is followed. 

Roasting, generally, is carried on 
at a much higher temperature than 
is desirable either from the stand- 
point of quality or economy in the 
number of servings, according to the 
results obtained in studies to find 
the best temperature at which to 
turn out a perfect roast. A low tem- 
perature over a longer period gives 
a much more palatable roast than 
one cooked more quickly at a high 
temperature. 


Two identical ribs after roasting. 


per cent over the usual loss is an item 
worth the consideration of the insti- 
tutional buyer. 

Losses in roasts are of two kinds: 
(1) Evaporation loss due to loss of 
moisture and other volatile sub- 
stances and (2) dripping loss which 
is the fat and liquid in the pan. 
Drippings do not represent complete 
loss since they are utilized in making 
gravies and sauces. 

Roasts in which the losses are great 
pull away from the bone and shrink 
into a more compact mass. The 
fibers are shrunken instead of being 
nice and plump. 

A simple experiment carried on in 
a restaurant kitchen will demon- 
strate the losses incurred when the 
meat is roasted at a high tempera- 
ture as contrasted with roasts cooked 
at a low temperature. To determine 
the shrinkage in a piece of meat, the 
roast is weighed raw and again when 
it is done. The evaporation loss 
equals the weight of the roasted meat 
plus the drippings subtracted from 





Ribs at right, cooked at 500° F., lost 
5 pounds, I2 ounces; ribs at left cooked at 230° F., lost | pound, 14 ounces. 





“a Affects Shrinkage 


The more nearly a 
roast reaches the well- 
done stage, the greater will be the 
shrinkage. In experimental work 
roasts cooked in a 275° F., oven, 
which is a slow oven, rare roasts 
showed an average total loss of 16.8 
per cent whereas roasts cdoked 
to the well-done stage showed an 
average loss of 22.3 or a percent- 
age increase of about 32 per cent. 
It is advisable for the sake of econ- 
omy, therefore, to cook the meat 
to as rare a stage as is palatable. 


These figures are based on roast 
beef where degree of doneness is a 
greater factor than in either pork or 
lamb, since both of these are usually 
roasted to the well-done stage. Pork 
should be thoroughly cooked, but it 
is a question whether lamb is not 
usually served in an over-cooked 
condition. One frequently en- 
counters in restaurants broiled lamb 
chops which are just a little pink and 
they are delicious. There seems no 
valid reason why roast lamb cannot 
be served slightly under done. 


Another point in connection with 
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degree of doneness is that the roast 
will continue to cook over a period 
of forty to forty-five minutes after 
removal from the oven. The internal 
temperature of a rare roast will show 
an average rise of as much as 10 
degrees in this time. Unless the meat 
is cut at once when removed from 
the oven the cooking is continued. 
A roast which is desired rare and 
which is not to be served at once 
should be removed from the oven 
sooner than one which is to be cut 
right away. 

Roasts cooked in a hot oven will 
rise more after removal than roasts 
cooked in a slow oven. 


Effect of Oven Temperature 
On Shrinkage 


Some very interesting figures on 
the amount of shrinkage in roasts 
cooked at different oven tempera- 
tures have been revealed in experi- 
mental work carried on by the 
agencies to which previous reference 
has been made. 

In one set of experiments roasts of 
beef cooked at 230°F., showed an 
average total loss of 13.52 per cent 
as contrasted with 22.49 per cent 
total loss when the roasts were cook- 
ed in an oven at a temperature of 
approximately 350°F. This means 
an increase of some 66 per cent in 
shrinkage which is surely a factor to 
be taken into account. Losses due 
to evaporation showed a consistent 
increase with increased temperature 
with a drying out of the roast which 
is not at all desirable. 

The time in the oven was longer 
for the roasts cooked at the lower 
degree of heat. In roasting at the 
lower temperature of 230°F., an 
average of 20.75 minutes per pound 
was required to reach the medium 
done stage. To reach the same degree 
of doneness at the higher tempera- 
ture only 12.83 minutes per pound 
was required; or nearly eight 


minutes more per pound is required 
to get the least amount of shrinkage. 

In another report the results vary 
somewhat, but they offer even 
stronger evidence that temperature 
affects materially the amount of 


shrinkage. 
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In these experiments roasts cooked 
at 230°F., showed an average cook- 
ing loss of 6.79 per cent as contrasted 
with an average loss of 30.44 per 
cent when the oven temperature was 
500°F., for the entire roasting 
period. Shrinkage which represents 
nearly a third of the raw weight of 
the roast surely is a significant 
figure. 

Two identical roasts taken from 
the same beef carcass, one from 
the right and one from the left side, 
each weighing exactly 14 pounds, 
were used in a recent experiment at 
the Ohio State University. One 
roast was cooked at a constant high 
temperature of 500°F. The other 
was cooked at 230°F. Each roast 
was cooked to the medium well- 
done stage. 

The ribs cooked at the high tem- 
perature lost 5 pounds and 12 ounces 
during roasting. The ribs cooked at 
the low temperature lost 1 pound 
and 14 ounces. The percentage yield 
of the roast cooked at the high tem- 
perature was 58.9 per cent as con- 
trasted to 86.6 per cent in the roast 
cooked at the low temperature. 

Palatability, tenderness, juiciness, 
and flavor of the lean are decreased 
when meat is roasted at an extremely 
high temperature. 


Searing Does Not Keep in Juices 


An age-old theory that searing 
meat at a high temperature keeps in. 
the juices and prevents shrinkage has 
been exploded by scientific meat 
cooks. On the contrary, a roast 
which is seared shrinks more than 
one which is not seared at all. Nor 
does searing increase palatability. 
The browned exterior produced by 
searing does improve the appearance, 
but it is a question whether this re- 
sult is worth striving for, especially 
when the meat is carved before it 
comes to the table. 

Since not only the quality of the 
meat which comes to the table but 
the profit to be derived from it de- 
pend so largely upon the tempera- 
ture at which it is roasted, this ques- 
tion presents a problem that deserves 
careful study on the part of the 
institutional manager. 








Signs of the Upturn 


July supplies of lambs at the 


markets cannot be large. It will 
be too early for fat range lambs to 
move in volume and the remainder 
of the native lamb crop in this sec- 
tion is not very large in numbers, 
Plenty of people will be surprised 
when authentic information is avail- 
able on the spring range lamb crop. 
The per cent death loss in ewes was 
large and the per cent lamb crop 
small. Between the two total pro- 
duction has been curtailed and now 
after several years of increases, total 
numbers are due to get a setback. 
Reports from some sections say that 
ewes are being offered for sale. 
This is an opportune time to buy 
good ewes but poor time to sell. Un- 
less conditions are far worse than 
indicated the ewe is still an essential 
animal in western states and its cash 
value is much lower now than it will 
be a year from this time. 

On the basis of excellent range 
conditions that prevailed July 1, an 
unusually large per cent of this 
year’s lamb crop will get fat, hence 
a much larger proportion of the 
total lamb crop will go into killers’ 
hands. Growers will probably mar- 
ket ewe lambs along with wethers, 
and breeding flocks thereby will be 
further reduced by lack of normal 
replacement. Sheep production 
reached peak volume last year. It 
has started on the downward trend, 
and those producers who strengthen 
their flocks or even enlarge them 
will find that they are in a strong 
position a year from now. 

Feeders counting on record low 
prices for feeding lambs this fall 
will probably be fooled. To begin 
with the range lamb crop is reduced 
from last year. Range conditions 
are favorable for a large per cent 
of the crop being fat between now 
and late fall. On the basis of the 
excellent prospects for corn and feed 
crops in central states feeding 
capacity will be large. Several of the 
largest bankers in the Central West 
have already expressed the opinion 
that the livestock loan situation 
would be materially better the last 
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half of this year than in the cor- 
responding period last year. Last, but 
not least, fat hogs which established 
a forty-year record low level in 
May have rallied nearly $2 a hun- 
dred pounds and pork next winter 
is not going to be the depressing 
influence in the meat markets that 
it has been for the past six months. 
It is well worth while for flock 
masters to consider these general 
conditions in connection with hand- 
ling their lambs in coming months. 


C. M. Pipkin. 





Hot-Weather Clothes 
for Men 


ITH the rise in the use of linen 

and other wash suitings for 
men’s summer wear, wool is having 
to look to its laurels. It does not 
lack ardent backers, however. A 
recent communication from the Na- 
tional Association of Dyers and 
Cleaners states the defense for wool 
most concisely. 

Comfort, of course, they admit, 
is one of the main considerations in 
the selection of summer clothes, and 
to substantiate their stand for wool, 
a comparison in weight between 
light weight summer worsteds, linen 
and seersucker is given. “We find,” 
the letter recites, “that the average 
linen coat and trousers in a given 
size will weigh 45 ounces; coat and 
trousers well tailored of the enclosed 
(light weight worsted) material 
weighs 30 ounces; seersucker coat 
and trousers 26 ounces. We have a 
preponderance of weight inveighing 
against the linen materials, whereas 
with the seersucker, examination 
will reveal greater porosity on the 
part of the woolen fabric than is 
shown by the seersucker.” 

The defense of wearing wool for 
appearance sake is also neatly stated: 

We believe the average person has some 
pride in his personal appearance. We should 
be very glad to submit for comparison pic- 
tures of the same individual dressed in a 
linen suit after three hours’ wear as com- 
pared with the same person garbed in a 


first class woolen material after three days’ 
or even a week’s wear. I contend that there 


is no plausible excuse, much less need, for 
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anyone to look like he had just crawled out 
of bed in order to be comfortable in warm 
weather. 


Then on the score of economy, it 
is pointed out that the minimum 
requirement is two suits of wash ma- 
terial and four would be better, with 
a big laundry bill, while one worsted 
suit with the usual cleaning and 
pressing will suffice for the season, 
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and even continue to be good at the 
end of the second and third seasons. 

It is easily recognized, of course, 
that the interest of the cleaners and 
dyers hinges on the fact that the 
wash suits are “washed” and not 
“cleaned,” but their arguments for 
wool for summer wear are never- 
theless sound and warrant circula- 
tion. 








Texas Organization News 


Texas Eat More Lamb Club 
has announced that a moratorium 
on the payment of dues pledges is 
in effect and that the regular col- 
lections will be resumed at a more 
favorable time and the national pro- 
gram continued for promoting lamb 
consumption and demand in coop- 
eration with the National Wool 
Growers Association and eleven state 
organizations of sheepmen that com- 
prise the National Lamb Council. 

While the Texas Eat More Lamb 
Club is organized and financed 
separately, it works in close contact 
with the Texas Sheep and Goat 
Raisers Association and represents 
the same section and the same men. 

The letter to club members stated 
that it was not the purpose of the 
Eat More Lamb Club to cease 
operation nor to discontinue the ad- 
vertising program, but that in the 
light of present financial conditions 
it was for the best interest of the 
grower that the June payment be 
paid at some time in the future 
which they believe would soon be 
brighter. ; 

Texas was the successful pioneer 
of the plan of financing sheepmen’s 
organization work through collect- 
ible pledges signed by growers for a 
five-year term. In 1931 and so far 
in 1932 Texas payments to the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association 
have exceeded those from any other 
state. 

The Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers 
Association, at its regular annual 
convention last July, decided to hold 
the future conventions in December 
or January. The meeting for last 





December was cancelled on account 
of coming so soon after the one in 
July. No dates have been an- 
nounced for the coming meeting, 
but determination to carry on was 
plainly and forcibly expressed by 
President T. A. Kincaid, who also is 
a National Vice President, in this 
style: 

“We May Have To 


Close the Office, Fire the Secretary, Hold 
Our Executive Committee Meetings Un- 
der a Tree in a Pasture— 


—BUT— 

WE WILL NOT GO IN DEBT—And 

the Sheep & Goat Raisers’ Association of 

Texas WILL Continue to Fight the Bat- 

_tles of the Ranchmen of Texas.” 

The Kincaid announcement was 
made at the opening of the regular 
quarterly session of the executive 
committee at Uvalde, June 9. 

In his discussion of conditions in 
the industry in Texas, President 
Kincaid called attention to the fact 
that wools are bringing 2 to 4 cents 
a pound below the tariff and attri- 
buted this to the fact that the ranch- 
men have been consigning their 
wools. He expressed his utter dis- 
taste for consigning wools to any 
eastern firm; it would be better, he 
said, to consign to the co-operative. 
He also said there are plenty of 
warehouses in Texas which can 
handle wool better than Boston 
firms. He charged that the hoarders 
of money are the banks and said 
that when honest men can not bor- 
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row money that no recovery is pos- 
sible. He thought Congress should 
have done something to stabilize the 
markets and said that lack of tariff 
on carpet wools is the cause of the 
demoralization of the mohair mar- 
ket. The banks and the warehouses 
are the ones who are to blame for 
the misfits in the ranching business, 
he charged, for these institutions are 
the ones that financed them. He said 
also that livestock held by banks and 
warehouses will delay recovery. One 
trouble, he found, is the centraliza- 
tion of money in a few hands and 
charged Wall Street with the present 
economic dislocation. 





Limestone in Lamb Rations 


About three hundred sheepmen 
heard results of Kansas State 
Experiment Station sheep feeding 
experiments at Manhattan, Kansas, 
in their recent annual Sheep Day 
program. Demonstrations in dock- 
ing, handling the farm flock, and 
castrating were given by the shep- 
herd of the college flock, Tommy 
Dean, and by R. F. Cox, in charge of 
sheep investigations for the college. 

One of the important investiga- 
tions was concerned with the best 
substitutes for alfalfa hay in the 
lambs’ ration. Where alfalfa is not 
available, such substitutes as Atlas 
Sorgo, other grain sorghums, or even 
prairie hay have given fairly good 
satisfaction when protein supplement 
in the form of cottonseed meal was 
supplied. In all such rations, how- 
ever, there has still been lacking the 
lime element for which alfalfa is 
such a good source, especially in the 
ration of growing stock. 

In several lots one-fourth ounce of 
ground limestone was mixed with 
the .22 to .24 of a pound of cotton- 
seed meal fed each lamb daily. The 
results were most satisfactory. At 
a total cost of 134 cents for lime- 
stone for the entire period, lambs 
made an average gain of 414 pounds 
more than lots fed the same ration 
minus the limestone. The addition 


of limestone to the ration containing 


alfalfa gave no added benefit. 
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Many average feeders are satisfied 
to feed Atlas fodder with cotton- 
seed meal and no grain. The com- 
parison of lots fed such a ration with 
lots fed the same ration plus ground 
Atlas grain showed one-tenth cents 
loss per lamb for the no grain ration 
compared with 90 cents per lamb 
profit for the ground grain ration. 
On the same grain ration plus one- 
fourth ounce of ground limestone, 
the profit on each lamb was $1.04. 

Sheepmen usually think lambs 
must have some dry roughage. A 
comparison of lots fed Atlas silage 
for roughage plus ground limestone 
with lots fed only Atlas fodder for 
roughage showed gains for the silage 
and limestone made at the cost of 
$4.81 per hundred pounds, while 
gains of the fodder group, without 
the limestone, cost $5.26 per hund- 


red pounds. 
D. L. Thompson 





Suggestions for Marketing 
Lambs 


| HAVE been very much interested 

in reading your June number 
because of the many helpful articles 
pertaining to the sheep business and 
particularly your efforts to have the 
selling charges reduced at our cen- 
tral markets. It is surprising to note 
the reluctance on the part of the 
selling agencies to assume even a 
small part of their share of the de- 
pression as compared with the sheep 
growers. Selling expenses have re- 
mained practically the same as they 
were in 1929 and the growers now 
are receiving less than one-half of 
what they did at that time. 

The only course for the grower to 
pursue is to ship his ewe lambs as 
he has done the past two years and 
the old ewe will soon go the way 
of all the earth, and the markets 
will not long be burdened with a 
large surplus of lamb and mutton. 
It is up to the livestock industry to 
encourage small independent pack- 
ing plants in different parts of the 
country as has been done for hogs 


in Iowa and other middle western 
sections, where they have greatly in- 
creased in numbers during the last 
few years. . 

They are being successfully run 
at a minimum of expense, being 
largely managed by men who have 
a financial interest in them as owners 
or part owners. This arrangement 
is proving very satisfactory to the 
farmers and growers who are able to 
load up their double deck truck in 
the morning with sheep or hogs and 
deliver them and be on the way 
home before noon, avoiding delayed 
train service and all the vexing things 
that come up in connection with 
rail shipments, and saving shrink 


and large feed bills. 


In the meantime we have a 
very satisfactory way of selling 
our sheep through the Farmers 
Union co-operative houses. I am 
informed that they have houses 
in Denver, Kansas City, Omaha and 
other market centers. Shippers have 
in the past been reluctant to ship to 
them because of uncertainty of their 
being able to give satisfactory serv- 
ice, but at this time they are equip- 
ped to do all that any other selling 
agency can do. I have never shipped 
to them but have this information 
from a friend that has. Last 
season the Omaha house sent him a 
rebate of something like $8.00 per 
car on the shipments made during 
the year, and other houses made 
smaller refunds after having added 
sums to their working capital from 
the year’s profits. In this way the 
selling charge is much less to their 
members than that charged by other 
firms and it only costs a small sum 
to become a member. The growers 
surely need to save on all corners if 
they are to survive this depression 
and again see the industry on a pay- 
ing basis. 


Hotchkiss, Colo. E. B. Allen 
























OFFICERS OF THE LADIES AUXILIARY 
TO THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWERS 
ASSOCIATION 


Mrs. T. J. Hudspeth, President, Seligman, 
Arizona. : 

Mrs. Harlan Hill, National Director, Prosser, 
Washington. 

Mrs. W. O. Stewart, First Vice President, 
Yakima, Washington. 

Mrs. A. R. Buckley, Second Vice President, 
Colorado Springs, Colorado. 

Mrs. W. A. Epperson, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Howbert, Colorado. 

Mrs. S. Grover Rich, Chairman, Legislative 
Committee, 1400 Yale Avenue, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

Mrs. J. R. Eliason, Press Correspondent, 
1606 South Fourth East, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 


All chapters are requested to send their 
reports of activities to the Press Corres- 
pondent. 











State Associations 


Utah 


Advertises through National Wo- 
men’s Federated Clubs: 


STATE OFFICERS 
Mrs. O. R. Ivory, Salt Lake........-....--.-.-- President 


Mrs. H. H. Stevens, Salt Lake-......... Vice-President 
Mrs. J. R. Eliason, Salt Lake....Recording Secretary 
Mrs. David Smith, Salt Lake.............--.-... 
ettdtedeetscncssenk Corresponding Secretary 
June brought a very interesting 
feature for advertising the Utah 
wool industry at the State Conven- 
tion of the Women’s Federated 
Clubs, held at Ogden, Utah. Pro- 
grams for the convention were made 
of wool paper. Mrs. Eliason, being 
a member of. the State Federation, 
caught the idea that every state in 
the Union would be represented at 
the convention of the National 
Federated Women’s Clubs to be held 
at Seattle, Wash. Through the 
united effort of the officers of the 
Ladies Auxiliary of the Utah Wool 
Growers Association, two hundred 
favors made of wool and adorned 
with the Sego Lily, our state flower, 
were presented at the banquet dur- 
ing the convention. Watch for the 
suggestive program to be presented 
by the Utah State organization in 
the August issue of the Wool 
Grower. 


Mrs. Eliason. 





With the Women’s Auxiliaries 


Idaho 


Makes patchwork quilts for fu- 
ture benefits. 
STATE OFFICERS 


Mrs. Leon Contor, Idaho Falls..............-- President 

Mrs. Eph Ricks, Sugar City.............. Vice-President 

Mrs. F. S. Gedney, Mt Home....2nd Vice-President 

Mrs. A. E. Fridenstine, Pocatello...........- Secretary 
Oregon 


Sells chances on afghan. 


STATE OFFICERS 
Mrs. George Rugg, Pilot Rock................ President 
Mus. Stee, Seber... Vice-President 
Mrs. Frank Oxman, Ontario...........----.------<. 
REESE SELES Sa SEE SS. Corresponding Secretary 
Mrs. A. K. Smith, Pendleton....Secretary-Treasurer 


Washington 


Founders of the Auxiliary move- 
ment in the wool growing industry. 
Originated the name Lamb-bur- 


ger. 
STATE OFFICERS 
Mrs. James Morrow, Yakima 
Mrs. W. A. Roberts, Yakima.........-.- Vice-President 
Mrs. Edmond Meyer, Ritsville................-..- 
BR SE AIS ORS Recording Secretary 
Mrs. Victor Lesamis, Oroville.................... 
Corresponding Secretary 





Optimism from the Women’s 
Standpoint 


VIEWED from the eyes of the 


Auxiliary, the world at large 
seems to be gradually “getting its 
second wind” and will soon be in 
position to move forward again. 
With commodity prices improving, 
with our national budget balanced, 
with confidence being restored, and 
with the Prohibition question grad- 
ually clearing, there is every reason 
to believe that the sheepman has just 
cause to take heart. Livestock paper 
is as good today as any other kind of 
security and with the aid of the R. 
F. C., through which has come into 
existence many livestock loan com- 
panies, both large and small banks 
throughout the West, have been able 
not only to strengthen their own 
positions, but to provide hundreds 
of growers with the necessary funds 
with which to meet their operating 
expenses and thus enable them to 
carry on. 


Friends of the Colton grazing bill 
expect to get the measure in posi- 
tion to be considered early next ses- 
sion. The committee has confidence 
that the Secretary of Agriculture 
will fix the grazing fee sufficient 
only to repay the cost of administra- 
tion for the next ten years. After 
that the Secretary of the Interior 
would determine the proper fee for 
each grazing area. Fifteen per cent 
of the fees would go toward im- 
provement of the range, 35 per cent 
to counties for schools and roads and 
the balance to the government for 
administration purposes. 


I believe we have reason to feel 
optimistic. I am convinced we are 
in no worse condition than thou- 
sands of others and I feel sure that 
with the return of better times we 
will witness the sheepmen and their 
wives leading the parade back to 
prosperity—the good old days. 

Mrs. S. Grover Rich, Chairman 
Legislative Committee. 





Wool-Content Labels for 
Blankets Effective 
December 31 . 


NNOUNCEMENT was made 

in the June Wool Grower (page 
30) of an agreement reached early 
in March among representatives of 
manufacturers, wholesalers, and re- 
tailers of blankets on standard labels 
to show percentages of wool con- 
tent. 

Following the March meeting, this 
Recommended Commercial Stand- 
ard for Wool and Part Wool 
Blankets was circulated to obtain 
written acceptances from those en- 
gaged in the manufacture and dis- 
tribution of blankets, and on June 
11 the Division of Standards of the 
Department of Commerce announc- 
ed that a sufficient number of ac- 
ceptances had been received to make 
the use of the new labels effective 
as of December 31, 1932. 
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A Preliminary Report on the 
Poisonous Effects of Bitter 
Weed [Actinea Odorato] 

on Sheep 


Reprint from Journal of Agricultural 
Research, Vol. 43, No. 8: Washington, 
D. C., October 15, 1931, by A. B. Claw- 
son, Associate Physiologist, Patho- 
logical Division, Bureau of Animal 
Industry. 

Single copies, free of charge, while 
supply lasts, Office of Information, 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C. 





IS report will be of particular 
interest to Texas sheepmen. It 
is a discussion of the poisonous ef- 
fects on sheep of the plant known 
in West Texas as ‘bitterweed’ and 
in New Mexico as ‘rubber weed.’ As 
both of these names are more gen- 
erally applied to two other plants, 
scientifically known as Helenium 
tenuifolium and A. richardsoni, ‘bit- 
ter rubber weed’ has been suggested 
as the common name for the weed 
Actinea odorata which is becoming 
such a serious menace to sheepmen 
of the Southwest. 

Mr. Clawson describes the weed, 
a member of the Compositae, as an 
annual one “that grows to a height 
of from six inches to two feet and 
has a branching stem. The leaves are 
alternate and have very narrow or 
linear divisions. The more or less 
erect branches terminate in yellow 
flower heads which are one-fifth to 
one-third of an inch in diameter.” 
Other publications to which Mr. 
Clawson refers state that the plant, 
under favorable conditions, will 
bloom any month of the year and is 
a heavy producer of seed. 

Bitter rubber weed is found in an 
area extending from southwestern 
Kansas and central Texas westward 
across southern New Mexico and 
southern Arizona to southeastern 
California and then southward to 
Mexico. It grows at an altitude as 
high as 4000 feet, but is not found 
in the mountains nor in places of 
high humidity usually. 

While having a distribution of 
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this width, most of the difficulty 
with the plant has occurred in the 
Edwards Plateau in western Texas 
and east of the Pecos River. 

Experiments reported in the re- 
print from the Journal of Agricul- 
tural Research were conducted dur- 
ing the summer of 1930 with eleven 
sheep at Salina, Utah. To seven of 
the sheep the plant was fed in large 
single doses. The four receiving 
under 1 per cent of their weight of 
the green plant were not affected, 
while the two receiving 1 and 1.2 
per cent showed slight symptoms 
and the one getting 1.3 per cent of 
its weight of the plant died. 

The daily feeding of the plant in 
small doses for a considerable period 


of time showed that “when a sheep 
eats as little as 0.1 per cent of its 
weight of the plant daily it may be- 
come ill in about 44 days, and that 
larger daily doses will produce ef- 
fects in a correspondingly shorter 
time.” 

No statement is made by the 
author on a remedy for poison by 
this plant. He suggests that the 
large increase in losses from bitter 
rubber weed poisoning in Texas is 
an indirect result of the overgraz- 
ing of the range which has killed 
off the valuable forage and _ per- 
mitted the rapid growth of the 
weed, and that “animals usually eat 
poisonous plants because of a lack of 
the proper kinds of feed.” 








Lamb Yields in 1932 


EPORTS on lamb yields have 
been solicited by the Wool 
Grower for a number of years. Those 
received so far this season cover 
twelve flocks and 27,000 ewes in 
seven states. 

The summary shows an average 
lamb yield of 86.1 per cent. This is 
based on the whole number of ewes 
on hand at lambing time including 
ewes that are dry because of not 
being in lamb or losing their lambs. 

The reports shown below are sent 
in by sheepmen replying to our 


range conditions and other matters 
reported in “Around the Range 
Country.” The number is too small 
to furnish a reliable index of the 
lamb crop and it is probable that 
those who reply include largely 
owners whose yields are above 
average. 

It is interesting to note, however, 
that a table similar to this one, 
printed last year (July, page 33) 
showed an average of 95.2 per cent 
on 21 flocks containing 90,000 ewes. 
A similar report for 1930 showed 
on 21 flocks containing 90,000 ewes. 


























monthly questionnaires regarding of 32,000 ewes. 
No. Ewes No. Ewes % Lambs 
When Lambing Not Having No, Lambs Raised to 
Started Lambs Marked All Ewes a 

ARIZONA— 

Phoenix 2,150 130 2,210 102.8 
CALIFORNIA— 

Bishop sa et Sh te 700 6,000 88.2 

Skaggs Springs —-... 1,900 150 1,100 57.8 
IpAHO— 

OS ee AS 1,100 200 900 $1.8 
MonTANa— 

a aelli eletnoe MI a Mal 1,050 40 955 90.9 

Deer Lodge OR ee nen, ee 250 4,400 106.0 
OrEGON— 

Rebewiew> :..c252/ sce 2,000 400 1,607 80.3 
TEexas— 

Eden 600 100 500 83.3 

Peete fe 3,300 600 2,765 83.7 

Ct ES SS 1,200 600 525 43.7 

Uvalde _. 2,200 500 1,540 70.0 
W ASHINGTON— 

SE Se eae oe 1,300 60 1,400 107.6 
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June Lamb Receipts at Six 
Markets--“Directs”” and 
on Sale 


HE proportion of lambs reported 

as arriving at various markets 
that are “directs” appear to be hav- 
ing considerable influence upon the 
making of prices and in a way that 
is not always favorable to producer- 
shippers. 

Chicago commonly is regarded as 
the principal market and its quota- 
tions largely control in the deter- 
mination of prices at all other mar- 
kets. Yet, on a good many days last 
month, Chicago’s supply of lambs 
actually on sale was materially below 
the supply at other points. 

The difficulty in quoting Chicago 
prices when receipts are mainly 
“directs” is shown in the following 
statement from the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture report of the 


Chicago market on June 10: 

Again the bulk of receipts comprised 
packer directs, 8,300 out of 10,000 head 
arriving today being on similar billings. 
The limited open market supply cleared 
readily at steady prices, large killers rather 
than outsiders furnishing the support neces- 


The Lamb Markets In June 


sary to check the earlier sharp descent. To 
be exact only a half dozen carload lots 
were actually on sale. 

The total receipts reported for 
various days in June at these six 
markets and the number that went 
“direct” to packers in Chicago, 
Jersey City, and Omaha, are shown 
in the table below. 





Chicago 
| AMBS broke $1 per hundred 


during a brief period late in 
June while cattle and hogs were 
gaining $1 to $1.50. Early in June 
native lambs sold at $7.75, westerns 
at $7.35, but, by the end of the 
month, $6 was the limit on westerns 
to packers, city butchers paying 
$6.50 for choice natives. 

This break, in the face of con- 
tinuous appreciation in other species, 
seriously impaired confidence in the 
summer market. No logical cause 
could be assigned other than general 
conditions and abundance of cheaper 
foods. Credits on pelts and offal 
disappeared, placing a heavy load on 
meat, and dressed trade failed to live 
up to its performance earlier in the 
season. The slump could not be at- 


DAILY RECEIPTS AND DIRECT SHIPMENTS IN JUNE 















































CHICAGO JERSEY CITY | omaHA || penver|| “Qiry'* || sosepx 

paces | Diets | nest | Directs || nacepe | Directs || wasn || maces || mace 
JuNE il 
Mon, 6]|| 7,730 | 3,698 21,824 | 14,579 2,545 Z 6,382 || 12,000 || 2,000 
Tues, 7 |} 8,510 | 4,340 12,581 | 7,881 5,059 es 4,687 7,000 | 3,000 
Wed, 8] 8,854 | 2,748 1,969 | 1,832 5,282 594 4,016 13,000 1,800 
Thur., 9 || 17,628 | 12,126 15,644 | 12,277 7,340 | 2,505 1,290 11,000 || 1,500 
Fri, 10 || 10,000 (1) Bi (1) 3,500 | 2,700 2,800 4,500 3,500 
St, 11 780 780 8,092 | 7,567 4,440 (1) 9,700 Set | Aeipapeee: 
Mon. 13 |} 6,536 | 1,642 19,919 | 13,668 6,237 | 1,350 14,888 9,000 3,000 
Tues, 14 ]} 11,485 | 6,989 10,323 | 7,745 8,646 a 12,867 7,000 || 2,500 
Wed., 15 ||) 9,472 | 5,784 3,045 | 3,045 9,725 | 1,600 2,587 11,000 3,000 
Thur., 16 |] 12,722 | 9,461 13,713 | 11,773 7,755 | 1,259 3,839 || 7,000 || 3,000 
Fri., 171111,0001°° (1) = (1) 2,500 = 8,891 9,500 3,000 
Sat., 18 || 6,219 | 6,052 9,861 | 9,730 4,514 (1) 7,516 Sees se 
Mon., 20 || 13,791 | 7,943 27,954 | 20,807 4,986 | 1,030 13,277 8,000 6,000 
Tues., 21 |] 10,709 | 4,814 13,383 | 9,546 4,737 Less 5,286 6,000 5,000 
Wed., 22 || 12,781 | 4,896 2,441 | 2,441 6,117 | 1,600 98 10,000 5,000 
Thur., 23 || 13,521 | 10,641 15,078 | 12,326 || 5,111 800 3,811 11,000 2,000 
Fri, 24 || 8,000 (1) =i (1) 6,500 | 3,100 10,158 7,000 3,000 
Sat, 25 |] 3,355 | 3,124 8,166 | 7,633 || 2,222 (1) oe Bh ee abs 
Mon., 27 || 17,214 | 13,608 18,820 | 13,042 5,981 | 1,300 6,990 11,000 4,000 
Tues., 28 || 10,377 | 5,431 11,764 | 9,384 5,237 3,227 6,000 4,500 
Wed. 29|| 8,988 | 1,665 3,020 | 2,742 6,396 | 2,400 2,681 5,000 3,000 
Thur., 30 || 7,021 | 4,266 8,299 | 6,505 2,666 3,964 5,000 3,000 
Jury | 
Fri," 1 |] 6,000 (1) — (1) 6,500 | 1,300 6,590 3,000 2,400 
Sat, 2 x 254 ‘sabe (1) 3,947 









































(1) Figures not available. 





tributed to excessive supply as at no 
time was the market crowded. 
During the first week of June an 


‘excellent showing was made, prices 


advancing 25@%50 cents, compared 
with the low spot of the previous 
week. This created confident 
opinion that a broad summer trade 
was developing, but from that time 
on the buying side had the edge. 
By the close of the first week $7 
was the limit on choice lambs, $6@ 
6.50 taking the bulk. Throwouts 
sold at $4.50@5, well-finished 85- 
pound shorn yearlings went at $5.40, 
wooled yearlings failing to sell above 
$4.50. The second week started with 
a 50@75-cent advance, which was 
lost before the close when $6@6.50 
took most of the desirable native 
lambs, nothing passing $7. A con- 
signment of Idahos, the first of the 
season, reached Chicago and sold at 
$6.25. On outside account, a $7.75 
top was recorded. These lofty tops 
were the result of close picking and 
sorting. 

The third week witnessed a fairly 
stable market, $7 being paid daily 
on outside account. Packers rarely 
went above $6.50, the bulk of all 
lambs selling between that figure and 
$6, with throwouts at $4.50@5. A 
sprinkling of fed yearlings cashed 
at $4@5.25, grassy kinds selling 
down to $3, or less. The week of 
June 25 whittled prices down fur- 
ther, tops realizing $6.75@7 and 
the bulk of lambs $6@6.25. Idahos 
weighing 81 to 87 pounds went to 
killers at $6.50@7. 

In view of the upturn in cattle 
and hogs the June market was any- 
thing but reassuring as breaks were 
easily effected and recovery was im- 
possible, except for brief periods, and 
even then lost ground could not be 
regained. Most of the time control 
was in the hands of packers whose 
buying position at Chicago was for- 
tified by heavy direct receipts from 
other markets. Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee lambs moved eastward in con- 
siderable numbers, shutting off ship- 
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ping demand at Chicago and nar- 
; rowing competition to a point where 
it was negligible as a price making 
factor. Idaho and Oregon con- 
tributed heavily to gross receipts 
around the market circle and the 


movement from Missouri was suf-. 


ficiently heavy to affect prices ad- 
versely everywhere. An outstand- 
ing feature was an urgent demand 
for choice range lambs, a large share 
of the Idaho and Oregon crop going 
to Denver. 

Evidently a new marketing pro- 
gram is developing in connection 
with cashing the lamb crop. Denver, 
in possession of through billing 
privileges to the Missouri River, is 
exerting a magnetic influence on 
lambs loaded in adjacent territory, 
especially. South St. Paul is look- 
ing for Montana business, small in- 
terior packing houses, especially in 
Iowa, are absorbing a large portion 
of local production, and a fleet of 
trucks is operating everywhere 
gathering lambs for transportation 
to the nearest slaughter points, 
which use Chicago quotations as a 
mark to shoot at. To such an ex- 
tent has this development proceeded 
that frequently a large proportion 
of the daily receipts at Chicago are 
direct to packers. 

Indications are that the bulk of 
the summer lamb crop will sell with 
the figure “six” as the pivotal point. 
If any considerable number cash 
substantially above $6.50 it will be 
an agreeable surprise. Killers are 
showing no quarter and, having little 
competition at the central markets, 
are able to hold prices down. That 
the summer and fall crop, native 
and western, will be ample is ex- 
pected, but it is also probable that 
owing to excellent physical condi- 
tions an unusually large percentage 
of western lambs will be fat. Of 
native lambs there will be enough 
to go around, the spring run from 
Missouri furnishing evidence that 
low ewe prices have held females 
back in the country, “to raise 
twins,” as a grower facetiously re- 
marked. Iowa, Wisconsin, Illinois, 
Michigan and Ohio are all long on 
native lambs, and at the Atlantic 
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seaboard markets, receipts have been 
liberal. Even at present prices the 
farm-grown lamb is profitable as it 
costs little to raise at present cost of 
feeds and produces needed revenue. 


Dressed trade has been fairly 
healthy, especially when it is con- 
sidered that meat is under the neces- 
sity of carrying all the price burden. 
Credits formerly given buyers for 
pelts have disappeared, the net value 
at present being around 15 cents 
each, which illustrates the terrific 
depreciation on all commodities. 
Lamb is easily the costliest meat on 
the list, carcass steer beef wholesaling 
at $10 to $14 per hundred while 
good to choice lamb has been quoted 
at $15@17.50 in Chicago and $16@ 
19 at the Atlantic seaboard. One 
complaint registered in wholesale 
circles has been an excess supply of 
common and medium grade meat, 
with which dealers impose on con- 
sumers, creating prejudice against 
the product and to a considerable 
extent nullifying the costly cam- 
paign designed to popularize lamb 
with the masses. Tons of this dark 
colored, and in many instances, un- 
palatable yearling meat has been 
circulated in distributive channels to 
the detriment of qualitied lamb. 


The feeder situation is somewhat 
obscure. A financial condition for 
which there is scant precedent ren- 
ders farm finishing impossible. There 
is a dependable summer feeder mar- 
ket at Omaha on account of com- 
mercial feeders who operate con- 
tinuously on a system of handling 
their product at near-by feed lots, 
driving in and out of the yards and 
economizing to the last penny, but 
elsewhere July rarely reveals a feeder 
demand. All over the corn belt 
farmers are hand-tending probably 
the largest crop of small grain ever 
harvested, with a corn crop promise 
that never was brighter early in 
July. This practically insures 
abundance of cheap feed which must 
be utilized if it is to have market- 
able value. Should corn sell around 
25 cents, cheap gains can be put on 
lambs by competent feeders as 
roughage will be abundant. Michi- 
gan, Ohio, Indiana, Iowa, Wiscon- 


sin, and adjoining states will all need 
lambs, the financing problem rather 
than feed being of paramount im- 
portance. That problem must be 
tackled during the ensuing 90 days 
and its logical solution appears to be 
adaptation of the contract system, 
Every lamb moved into the farming 
area on feeding contracts will in- 
crease competition between the va- 
rious feeding sections of the West. 

But for an obvious emergency 
the contract plan would be less 
popular, but a means of moving the 
supply from pasture to feeding 
grounds is imperative. This year it 
will be possible to remedy recent 
errors especially by refraining from 
giving stock to incompetents. Last 
winter practically all the lambs that 
were handled properly either paid 
well for the feed or made money, 
but thousands failed to gain suffi- 
cient weight to give satisfaction to 
either party concerned. 

But for sheer necessity, it is 
doubtful if contract feeding would 
be resorted to at least on a scale of 
considerable volume, owing to risk, 
certainty of unsatisfactory outcome 
in many cases, and supervision which 
is both difficult and expensive. This 
season it is evident that if any con- 
siderable number of thin western 
lambs go into the corn belt, such 
cooperation between breeder and 
feeder will be imperative. In many 
localities banking facilities have dis- 
appeared; everywhere the financial 
arm of commerce is more or less 
crippled while demand for money is 
urgent. At the financial centers 
matters are even more unfavorable 
for financing feeding operations 
than in the interior, credit for such 
purposes having disappeared. The 
bank flurry at Chicago late in June 
when many solvent and pretentious 
institutions were forced to close 
their doors merely aggravated what 
in any case would have been a bad 
situation. How soon this condition 
will be rectified is impossible to fore- 
see, but that there will be a clamor 
for feeding loans is a cinch, with 
scant prospect of compliance, only 
those with satisfactory statements 
having the least chance to get a dol- 
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lar and, unfortunately, such men are 
few. A clear farm with taxes paid 
up and a reputation as a good moral 
risk, not to speak of competency, 
will be essential to getting money for 
feeding this season. 

J. E. Poole. 


Kansas City 


UNE brought a lower price level 

for fat lambs than May, but some 

of this can be attributed to seasonal 

differences also to the fact that cer- 

tain readjustments had to be made 
because of the advancing season. 


The market kept within an ex- 
treme price swing of $1. At the 
high point on June 20, the top was 
$6.50 and at the low point, June 28, 
the top was $5.50. The closing top 
for the month was $5.65, 35 cents 
under May’s close and the June 
opening. On all but the last four 
days of the month best lambs 
brought $6 or better, mostly $6.15 
to $6.35, which compares favorably 
with the bulk of sales in May. 

June is usually one of the lowest 
price months of the year. Markets 
are called on to absorb new crop 
offerings from practically all sec- 
tions and much of the total supply 
is short of finish and an unusually 
large per cent is but little better than 
half fat. Killers are called on to 
take a great deal of unfinished stuff 
and take it in bunches with some 
that carry fairly good finish. They 
have to make allowarice on good 
stuff to offset the plainer stuff. Late 
in the month a lot of half fat native 
lambs showed up that were not de- 
sirable feeders and they went into 
killers’ hand at $3.50 down, or at 
what looked to be a ridiculously low 
price, but probably figured against 
the meat yield first cost was relative- 
ly high. There are a great many 
farmers in the central belt that have 
not learned the knack of producing 
fat lambs and they, in many in- 
stances, do not see why their lambs 
do not sell as high as other lambs 
that are fat. Killers want fat lambs 
and have little use for half fat kinds. 

In June native ‘lambs predomi- 
nated in the supply. Some were fairly 
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well finished, a majority could be 
classed as good, but there was too 
large a percentage that was half fat. 
Farmers could have held back these 
half fat lambs to good advantage. 
The native movement has already 
passed peak volume and from now 
on will diminish, though they will 
string along through August. No 
western fat lambs arrived during the 
month. A few showed up from 
Texas but they were not in sales 
channels as they were consigned 
direct to killers. Idaho and Oregon 
shipped freely in June but they 
went to more northern points and 
producers failed to get the full bene- 
fit of proper distribution they would 
have had, provided they had taken 
advantage of the outlet that pre- 
vailed on‘all markets. 

Fed yearlings which had a rather 
deferred close out in June ran into 
the on-coming southwest crop of 
grass yearlings and the two sagged 
in unison to come to a $1 to $1.50 
lower close than May. However, 
there was nothing that showed dry 
feed late in the month. June started 
with last year’s lambs drawing a 
yearling classification and selling at 
$5 to $5.75, but as the month ad- 
vanced and the age line became more 
pronounced the price trend was 
downward and fed classes were 
closed at $2.75 to $3.50. A large 
per cent of the grass yearlings was 
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from Texas and moved direct to 
packers. Few aged muttons outside 
of ewes were available. Wethers on 
the close of June brought $1.75 to 
$2.50 and old ewes $1 to $1.75: 
There was little or no trade in breed- 
ing ewes and feeder lamb transac- 
tions were principally in small lots. 
June receipts in Kansas City at 

197,874 were 35,000 larger than in. 
the same month last year and a June 
record for all times. Over half the 
supply came from Texas and Kansas 
and Missouri contributed practically 
all the rest. In the six months this’ 
year receipts were 1,147,789, or 
166,153 less than in the first half 
of 1931. 

C. M. Pipkin. 


Omaha 


FTER showing unusual stability 
during the first three weeks of 
June, the fat lamb market slumped 
as the month waned and closing 
sales uncovered a net decline of 25 
(@50 cents from the end of May. 
Demand was only fair most of the 
time but extremely light receipts 
tended to offset this condition. Only 
138,000 arrived, representing a re- 
duction of 15,000 from the previous 
month and 52,000 head as compared 
with June, 1931. The run’ also 





Hampshires - Lincolns 
Cotswolds - 





Sixth Annual Oregon Ram Sale 


Round-Up Grounds, Pendleton, Oregon 
August 25, 1932 


Under the Auspices of the Oregon Wool Growers Association 


500 RAMS FROM THE BEST FLOCKS OF THE NORTHWEST 


Romneys” - 
With indications pointing toward improvement in the sheep industry 


NOW IS NO TIME TO SACRIFICE THE QUALITY OF FUTURE FLOCKS — 
THROUGH THE USE OF INFERIOR BREEDING STOCK 


The Oregon Sale offers wide range of selections at the very minimum of expense. 
For particulars, address the Secretary of the Oregon Wool Growers Association, 
PENDLETON, OREGON 


Suffolks - Rambouillets 


Panamas 
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Bethune Hampshires 
Bred from Choice Blood Lines 


Two Exceptionally Choice Rams in Service: 


His Lordship 61739, Son of Commander 


Blendon 84174, Son of Blendworth 
Basildon 
RAMS FOR SALE 


DAVID BETHUNE, Winsper, Idaho 
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Hampshires 


The time for planning next 
year’s production is at hand. Why 
not raise your own bucks? 


We have 125 registered ewes of 
the finest breeding in America 
which can be bought at former 
range ewe prices. 


Also 40 well grown yearling 
rams in vigorous condition. 


| Thousand Springs 


( 


— Farm — 


WENDELL, IDAHO 
MINNIE MILLER, Owner 
Jesse Loader, Shepherd 
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& Tar Company, Ltd. 
New Orleans, La, U S. A 








From your dealer 
or Shipped Postage Prepaid by the 
AMERICAN TURPENTINE & TAR CO., Ltd. 
New Orleans, La, 








NATIONAL RAM SALE 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
August 29-31, 1932 


SALT LAKE! 
ENGRAVING 
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SHEARING CREW STRIKES! 


Deer Lodge Farms NEW RAMBOUILLETS 
Too Big and Too Heavily Wooled 


Copy of letter from employment company that had booked crew for 
DEER LODGE FARMS NEW RAMBOUILLETS 
“Mr. Hartley claims that a dozen men have told his crew that eight 
cents was not enough to shear your sheep, that the sheep were as big as 


cows and too heavily wooled. 
for you.” 


Not a Wrinkle in a Car Load 


We are trying to line up another crew 
cae ed 


Studs or Cor iands 


If you want to increase the size and wool production of your sheep try Deer Lodge 
Farms Rams from their NEW RAMBOUILLET EWES 


Deer Lodge Farms Company 


DEER LODGE, MONTANA 


Guy Stambaugh, Manager 
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stood as the lightest for June in nine 
years. 

Quite a liberal proportion of re- 
ceipts arrived on direct billing to 
packers so that the actual reduction 
in the salable supply was even 
greater than that indicated by the 
figures. Most of the loss in num- 
bers as compared to a year ago oc- 
curred in the case of western rangers, 
Receipts from the South and also 
nearby territory were heavier than 
during the same period a year ago, 

There was little or no real com- 
petition for slaughter stock at any 
time but sellers managed to hold top 
prices for western lambs within the 
narrow range of $6@6.25 most of 
the time. The month’s extreme top 
of $6.50 was paid for one of the few 
bands of really choice Idahos to ap- 
pear here. Sales during the final 
week were at $5.25@S5.75, with a 
closing top of $5.50, which has since 
moved up to $5.75. 

Quality of the range lamb con- 
tingent, while better than a year ago 
on the average, still left much to 
be desired. Although packers were 
able to take a larger proportion of 
range lambs than they did a year 
ago, when westerns were forced to 
market prematurely by drouth, 
really choice grades were practically 
a minus quantity. As a result, tops 
were frequently established by other 
classes although the range on both 
natives and fed lambs was practically 
the same as on westerns for the 
month as a whole; namely, $6@6.25 
during the first three weeks with a 
drop to $5.50 on the close. 


Purely local demand, a none too 
optimistic view of the future fat 
lamb market, and a smaller total 
supply of thin lambs to work on, all 
combined to curtail shipments of 
feeder lambs from this market dur- 
ing June. The total of 20,600 was 
just a little better than half that of 
a year ago and the lightest in the last 
four years for June. All but 2,000 
head were taken by nearby Nebraska 
feeders. 


Prices paid for feeders worked 
higher during the fore part of the 
month, then went into reverse and 
closed 25 cents or more lower. After 
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opening on a $4.25@4.50 basis, best 
lambs moved up to $5.00@5.25 with 
mixed grades as high as $5.60. Tops 
then dropped to $5.00 and kept on 
declining until $4.50 stopped the 
best fleshy feeders as the month 
ended. At that time light kinds sold 
around $4.00. Demand so far has 
centered mainly on lambs averaging 
65 pounds or better. 

From the standpoint of feed sup- 
plies, there should be good demand 
in this part of the country for thin 
lambs this summer and fall. Much, 
however, depends upon the ability of 
farmer-feeders to get financed to 
handle the lambs that it appears cer- 
tain they will have abundant feed to 
care for. 

Fed yearlings were in fairly liberal 
supply during the first half of June 
but the supply petered out from 
then on and only a few scattered 
loads, mostly on the Texas order, 
were coming at the finish. Prices 
slumped 50@75 cents on the break 
in lambs. The opening top on good 
grades was $5 but both quality and 
the market dropped and closing top 
was $4.25. A few range yearlings 
sold to packers at $3.75 late in the 
month, averaging 102 pounds. 

Fat ewes advanced a quarter 
during June. Top grades brought 
$2.00 to packers and good kinds 
easily made $1.50@1.75. Medium 
and heavy ewes moved at $1@1.50 
with common canners down to 50 
cents. These prices, however, were 
not high enough to enable western 
flockmasters to ship their old stuff 
and supplies were confined mainly 
to odd lots of native flocks. 


K. H. Kittoe. 


St. Joseph 


RECEIPTS for June were approxi- 
mately 81,000 compared with 
130,878 in May and 131,998 in June 
last year. The month’s receipts were 
the lightest for June since 1925. 
The month’s run from Idaho was 
very light, only 14,266 being re- 
ceived, while about 14,000 came 
from Texas and New Mexico and 
around 4,000 from California. 
The lamb market during the 
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Eleventh Annual 


IDAHO STATE RAM SALE 
Filer, Idaho—August 10, 1932 


1000 Entries of Choice Hampshires, Suffolks, Suffolk-Hampshires—Also 
Lincolns, Panamas, Romneys, Columbias, Rambouillets and Lincoln- 
Rambouillets. 


Stud Rams - Range Rams 


THE PICK OF IDAHO’S PUREBRED RAMS. BIG, ACTIVE, 
STURDY FELLOWS THAT PRODUCE EARLY MATURING LAMBS. 


Write for Information 


~ IDAHO WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION 
BOX 2598 BOISE, IDAHO 











Mt. Pleasant Rambouillet Farm 


MADSEN’S TYPE 
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We are now offering for 1932 
the best big boned, smooth Ram- 
bouillet Rams that we have ever 
offered. Prices to suit the times. 
Single or carload lots. Also a 


limited number of crossbred rams. 






Ewes for sale at all times. 


Correspondence solicited. 







's 
Grand Champion at Pacific International, 1930; 
Utah State Fair 1930-1931; Ogden fe 
Stock Show, 1932. 


JOHN K. MADSEN, Prop. : 


PHONE 174 MT. PLEASANT, UTAH 








Pure Blood Rambouillet Rams 


Carload Lots 








Oldest pure blood flock in 
Arizona. Large bone, long 
wool type, range raised, good 
feet. Winter range one thou- 
sand feet elevation. Summer 
range eight thousand feet. 














For prices write or wire 


T. J. HUDSPE H 


Seligman, Arizona 
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MORRIS FEED YARDS 
On the SANTA FE Railroad; at MORRIS, KANSAS 


These Yards are located ten miles west of Kansas City Stock Yards. 
Shippers also have the privilege of the ST. JOSEPH MARKET without additional 
freight charges. Stock loaded 11:00 p.m. arrives St. Joe yards at7. a.m. next morning. 
Have Railroad Agent put “FEED AT MORRIS” on your freight bills and contract. 


Avoid a big Shrinkage loss by filling your stock at Morris Feed Yards. 
A Trial Shipment Will Convince You! 
Capacity 45,000 Sheep—125 Cars Cattle. 
MORRIS FEED YARDS 


Office: 920 Live Stock Exchange Kansas City, Missouri 




















1. D. BODINE rtciark || { Cullen Hotel 


Walnut 1978 Walnut 0580 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


Headquarters for 


B ODINE Stockmen 


Rooms With Bath, $1.50 and Up 


a & a Rooms Without Bath, $1.00 and Up 
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CLARK 
Hotel Utah 


Live Stock Commission SALT LAKE CITY 


ROOMS WITHOUT BATH 
Company $2.50 PER DAY 
WITH BATH $3.00 AND UP 
North Portland, Oregon 74 
“The very best of everything at 
Office Phone: University 1661 sensible prices” 























NATIONAL RAM SALE—Salt Lake City, Utah, August 29-31, 1932 
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Harry B. Black Sheep Commission Co. 


SOUTH ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI 


Exclusive Dealers of Sheep and Lambs 
SEND US YOUR NEXT CONSIGNMENT 


OUR RECORD 
26 Years Selling Sheep at St. Joseph, Missouri 
37 Years Actual Experience in Sheep Business 


A Member of the Live Stock Exchange And Bonded for Your Protection. 
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month was very uneven and closed 
around 50 lower. The month open- 
ed with best westerns at $6.00 and 
on the 20th choice kinds sold at 
$6.40, which was the month’s high 
point. On the same date Texas 
lambs sold at $6.25. Since then the 
market was on the down grade, and 
closed with best at $5.50. Natives 
were offered rather freely and the 
top ranged from $5.50@6.50 with 
$5.50 the closing top and bulk of 
good kinds $5.00@5.50, and plainer 
kinds $3.00@4.75. 

Bulk of offerings from Texas and 
New Mexico were clipped yearlings 
and these are $1.25@1.50 lower than 
a month ago. On the extreme close 
sales ranged $3.00@3.50, while early 
in the month they sold up to $4.75. 
Native and range yearlings sold 
$3.50@4.00 on the close. Ewes and 
old wethers held around steady 
throughout the month. Fat ewes 
sold largely $1.25@1.50, with a few 
lots up to $2.00. Old wethers ranged 
$2.00@2.50. 

H. H. Madden. 


Denver 


At the close of June prices of fat 


lambs were around 50 cents a 
hundredweight lower than at the 
opening, although values held up 
fairly well during a good part of 
the month. 

Receipts were liberal at Denver, 
totaling 150,415 head during the 
month as compared at 102,094 head 
received in June a year ago. Trade 
was active during the month. Prac- 
tically everything was cleared daily, 
both shipper buyers and packers 
being active participants in the pur- 
chasing. 

Best spring lambs were selling at 
$6 to $6.15 on the closing session 
of May. These prices were fairly 
well maintained throughout the 
month and good lambs sold on 
several sessions at $6.20 and $6.25. 
A slight decline at the close of the 
month, however, brought _ best 
lambs to $5.50 on the closing session. 

Most of the lambs on the market 
at Denver during June came from 
Idaho with a liberal sprinkling from 
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Oregon, Utah, California and other 
western states. These lambs sold 
well here and brought prices that 
were very satisfactory to shippers 
when compared to values prevailing 
on the same day at other markets. 
The strong competition between the 
various packers, shipper buyers and 
local, small killers results in an active 
trade here and good prices. 

Very few fed yearlings are now 
coming to market, as the supply in 
feed lots has been practically ex- 
hausted. Ewes are selling around 75 
cents to $1 a hundredweight, while 
something choice would probably 


bring a little more. W.N. Fulton. 





Meat Consumption Can be 
Increased 


. A. CONNORS, manager of 
the meat department of the 
chain stores in the Great Atlantic 
& Pacific Tea Company system, 
speaking before the Institute of 
American Meat Packers in New 


York recently said: 

One of the handicaps the packers have 
to face is the local prejudices against certain 
cuts, weights and grades of meat. We have 
also found that out. However, upon in- 
vestigation, we discover that the “can’t” is 
fixed in the butcher’s, and not the con- 
sumer’s mind. If we can sell him on our 
idea we can sell the customer. Therefore, 
it has been our policy, where we are con- 
vinced that a merchandising idea is sound, 
to make it national in scope. 

We are now selling 600-pound natives in 
New England, lambs in the South, mutton 
(as mutton) in industrial’ neighborhoods, 
heavy hams and pork where formerly only 
the lighter averages could be sold, corned 
beef in 50-pound kegs, and dry picked 
poultry in “scalded” territory. * * * 

If the public can be educated to ask for 
Puffed Rice, Postum, Jello, Crisco, tomato 
juice, fruits and vegetables, soup and chick- 
en a la king, by brand name in packages or 
cans, is it unreasonable to expect that the 
packers can not do the same thing with 
corned beef, hash, beef, lamb or veal stew, 
a pork and kidney stew, a liver or tongue 
paste, a consumer package of dry sausage, 
or frankfurters? It can be accomplished 
with a splendid product backed by consist- 
ent advertising and intensive specialization. 

*+ * % 


It is possible to increase meat consump- 
tion at least 50 per cent. This would add 
two billion dollars to our yearly sales and 
bring prosperity to everyone engaged in our 
great business. . 
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North Salt Lake, Utah, 


With its enlarged and modern facilities— 
running artesian water in every pen, in 
position to serve you best. 


24 Hour Service 
J. H. Manderfield, General Manager 








East or West 
SALT LAKE UNION STOCK YARDS 























~ so S S 
CN py dave 10 70°20 
aN @r on every saddle or harness. Buy direct 
2g |: ‘eA from the factory. No middleman’s profit. 
: Send for free catalog—maker to consumer. 


The FRED MUELLER 
SADDLE & HARNESS Ca 




































What Else Gives So Much 
for Such Little Cost? 


Over the telephone—that is the way a 
great deal of farm business is transacted. 
Calls for information on weather forecasts, 
road conditions, to hire help, to save trips 
to town for machinery, repair parts, or 
household supplies, and probably most im- 
portant, getting information about the 
day’s prices on livestock or produce. In 
emergencies, sickness, fire or accident, the 
telephone is indispensable. The cost is 
small for the value received. 











THE MOUNTAIN STATES 
TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH CO. 
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The American Rambouillet Sheep 
Breeders Association 


(Incorporated under laws of Ohio) 


Organized in 1889. Over 277,650 Rambouillets 
now on record, Membership Fee $10.00 
American Rambouillets are dual purpose. “More 
wool and mutton to the acre than any other 
breed,” and in addition to playing a most im- 
portant part in the sheep industry of the United 
States, have been exported to nearly every coun- 
try in the world. 
President—C. N. Arnett, Bozeman, Montana 
Vice-President—C. P. Raup, Springfield, Ohio 
Treasurer—John E. Webb, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Secretary—Mrs. Dwight Lincoln, Marysville, Ohio 
DIRECTORS 
z % King, Laramie, Ses 
Moore, Mason, Michiga 
Bark’ i. Seely, Mt. Pleasant, Dtah 
For history of the breed, list of members, rules, 
pedigree blanks, etc., the yy. 











American Corriedale 
Association 
2 


President, J. H. King, Laramie, Wyo. 
Secretary, F. S. King, Cneyenne, Wyo. 


For literature and application blanks, 
apply to Secretary. 

















MERINO SHEEP 


Excel all breeds in wool production 
and hardiness. 


Write for booklet and list of 
breeders. 


THE AMERICAN AND DELAINE 
MERINO RECORD ASS’N. 


GOWDY WILLIAMSON, Secretary 
x HIO 
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SHEEPMEN’S BOOKS 
Coffey’s Productive Sheep 








usbandry $2.50 
Hultz & Hill’s Range Sheep 
and Wool 3.00 
Sampson’s Range and Pasture 
(eee 4.00 
Sampson’s Native American 
a) | ee 5.00 
Sampson’s Livestock Husbandry 
on Range and Pasture............ 4.50 
Gilfillan’s Sheep 2.50 





For Sale by the 
NATIONAL WOOL GROWERS 


ASSOCIATION 
Salt Lake City, Utah 














COMMERCIAL 


CAMP WAGONS 
Sidney Stevens Implement Co., Ogden, Utah............ 2 


COMMISSION FIRMS 


H. B. Black Sheep Com. Co., St. Joseph, Mo......... 34 
Bodine & Clark, No, Portland, Ore...........................-. 34 
Tagg Bros. & Rosenbaum, Omaha 2 





EAR TAGS, BRANDS, EMASCULATORS, ETC. 


Intermountain Stamp Works, Salt Lake City, Utah i 
Salt Lake Stamp Co., Salt Lake City, Utah 





FEED YARDS 
Morris Feed Yards, Kansas City, Mo......000.0.0.....--0. 34 
HOTELS 
Cullen, Salt Lake City, Utalh....................0.cccccccccccceseceose 34 
Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah 34 
MISCELLANEOUS 


American Turpentine & Tar Co., New 

Orleans (Pinetrel) 
Mt. States Tel. & Tel. Co 35 
Salt Lake Engraving Co., Salt Lake City, Utah......32 








PACKERS 
Armour & Co. 1 


SADDLES AND HARNESS 
F.. Mueller, S. & H. Co., 429 Mueller Bldg., 








| ae a 35 
Western Saddle Mfg. Co., 1651 Larimer 
St., Denver, Colo. (aridideaies 2 





STOCK YARDS 


Chicago Union Stock Yards... 
Denver Union Stock Yards........ 





Kansas City Stock Yards..... 
Omaha Union Stock Yards....................... over 





Salt Lake Union Stock Yards... ccc cece 35 
WooL 
Pacific Cooperative Wool Growers, Portland......... 2 
SHEEP 
RAM SALES 
Idaho State Ram Sale, Filer, Idaho................................ 33 
National Ram Sale, Salt Lake City, Utah............... 13 
Oregon Ram Sale, Pendleton, Oregon........................ 31 
HAMPSHIRES 


David Bethune, Winsper, Idaho............................... 
Coffin Sheep Co., Yakima, Wash... 
Brownell Ranch, * Woodland, Calif 
S. W. McClure, Bliss, Idaho 

Mt. Haggin Land & Livestock Co., 











SHROPSHIRE LAMBS 


LEADERS OF THE WORLD 


CATER TO THE MARKETS 
With Even-Weight-Even-Size 


ASK US 


AMERICAN SHROPSHIRE 
REGISTRY ASS’N. 
Lafayette, Ind. 


L. B. PALMER 


J. M. WADE 
Pres. Sec’y. 

















DID YOU KNOW? 


That the Hampshire Sire will give 
you market lambs in 100 days. Let 
us tel] you about it. 

We have a delightful little booklet and a 
classified list of breeders for you. They are 


yours for the asking. Write the Secretary 
for what you want. 


AMERICAN HAMPSHIRE 
SHEEP ASS’N. 





DR. H. C. GARDINER President 
Anaconda, Mont. 
COMFORT A. TYLER Secretary 





72 Woodland Ave., Detroit, Mich, 











Anaconda, Mont, 4 
Thousand Springs Farm, Wendell, Idaho.................... $2 
RAMBOUILLETS 
Deer Lodge Farms Co., Deer Lodge, Mont................. 32 


T. J. Hudspeth, Seligman, Arizona 
John K. Madsen, Mt. Pleasant, Utah 
B. D. Reser, Walla Walla, Wash. 





ROMNEYS 


Brownell Ranch, Woodland, Calif.. Bisse 
Coffin Sheep Co., Yakima, Wash... 4 


SOUTHDOWNS 
Brownell Ranch, Woodland, Calif... 4 


CROSSBREDS 


Hampshire-Suffolk 
Coffin Sheep Co., Yakima, Wash... 4 


Romney-Rambouillets 
Coffin Sheep Co., Yakima, Wash.......00000000000.00000.00... 4 








SHEEP ADVERTISING RATES IN 
THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 








1 inch, 1 column, wide...........-.....i..J $ 2.00 
Ly | ORE eee ree ee 14.00 
gM ea Oa: 18.00 
Oe Bee URC hee a ae eee teed Maer eae 26.00 
1 page 45.00 





Single column width, 2%4 inches—single 
column depth, 10 inches. Three columns to 
a page. Copy must be received by the first 
of the month in which it is to appear. 

Same rates apply for any number of in- 
sertions. Two per cent discount when paid 
by first of month following publication. 

Commercial rates on application. 
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EAST MEETS WEST 
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“POW” 
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The South Omaha Union Stock Yards is a place 
where the Western Supply and Eastern Demand meet. 
It is the place where the values of your live stock are 
determined by practical men of experience in both selling 
and buying. 


Our central location in the Corn Belt, splendid rail- 
road facilities in all directions, and our modern equipment 
for handling your live stock, make this the ideal market 
for you. 


OUTH OMAHA 
HIPPERS 

ERVICE 

ATISFIES 


é 
V, 


nD 


UNION STOCK YARDS CO. 
OF OMAHA, Ltd. 


SOUTH OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
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SHIP 
YOUR STOCK 
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THE 







Live Stock Market 
of the World 
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